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Stanley Eversatfe 
-=-the name of a better 


Bale Tie System 


Even the most critical executive cannot 
help admitting the logic of changing to 
Stanley Eversafe in view of advantages 
like these: 


1. Stanley DS Seals make stronger joints 
than any other type of seals. 

2. ROUND SAFETY EDGES AND ENDS 
ON STANLEY EVERSAFE PREVENT 
CUTS AND SCRATCHES AND SPEED 
LP BALING OPERATIONS. 

3. STANLEY EVERSAFE TIES “COILED 
DOUBLE” SAVE JUST HALF THE 
TIME IN UNCOILING AND 
MEASURING, 

4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work 
with, 

5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe 
Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 
strength to insure the greatest effi- 
ciency. 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn. 


Atlanta Office: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Binck 


552 Murphy Ave., W., Atlanta, Ga. P.O. Box 424 Charlotte, N.C. 
¢ Many minor cuts, digs and Your Firm's Name, Trade 
scratches, generally unreport- Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
ed,siow up tying peratlions. Warnings and Specia! De. 
Round satety Edges and siens he hy ad wrinted 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe . 
Ties prevent such injur- continuously on Stanley 
ies and speed up operations. Colorgraph Ties. 


Stanley EVERSAFE 
Bale Ties and Seals 
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is the time 


to install 


Automatic Oil-lubricated 
Twister Rings 


From present indications, automatic oil-lubricated rings 
will eventually be standard on most classes of twisting. 
The mills who install NOW will benefit most. The 
DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Ring is the only one which 
provides 100°; lubrication with oil ALL AROUND the 
ring. Installation is speedily accomplished—and so is the 
substantial production increase! 


Whitinsville 
_ SPINNING RING CO. 


PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
ENTERED AS SECOND CLASS MAIL 
UNDER ACT OF CONGRESS 


$2.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE 


118 WEST FOURTH STREET. 
MAT TER MARCH 2. 1911, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. SUBSCRIPTION 
N. C., 
MARCH 2, 1897 


AT POSTOFPICE, CHARLOTTE, 


What you should about 

$ ’ \ arp sizing as well as printing, dyeing 

™ and finishing processes offer many problems in the use ol 

“i starches, dextrincs and gums. The sclection of the proper 

-| products is of great importance. Listed below are selected 

f products available for the purposes and conditions of exact- 

“| ing textile manulacturers. 

. These starches, dextrines and gums are manufactured by 

| carefully controlled and standardized methods. Purity and 

~ uniformity are guaranteed. Economy and efficiency are 
attested by the constantly increasing number of users who 

are getting satisfactory results. 

a 

THIN BOILING STARCHES 

5 EAGLE TWO STAR 

vOXHEAD MmAGLE THREE STAR 

- EAGLE FOUR STAR 

= THICK BOILING STARCHES 

GLOBE PEARL BUFFALO 

Cc. P. SPECIAL FAMOUS N. 
PEERLESS 
DEXTRINES 
WHITE DARK CANARY 
= CANARY BRITISH GUM 
IMPORTANT 
- Our research department will be glad to = 
furnish additivenal information regarding - 
. the types and uses of these and other «4 
~ products as applied to the special needs of - 
~ the Textile Industry. Write to— - 
“4 - 
ax 
= CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. & 
" 17 Battery Place New York City f 
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Address of President B. B. Gossett at 


Convention of American Cotton 


Manufacturers Association 


predecessor, Mr. Callaway, reminded me of what 

his predecessor, Mr. Geer said, ‘““We are now at the 

end of this depression, and we should have in the coming 

year a gradual improvement in the commodity markets.” 

While Mr. Geer’s prophesy did not prove altogether 

accurate, Mr. Callaway said he felt perfectly safe in as- 

suring me that better times were ahead and that I would 

derive a great deal of pleasure and satisfaction in having 

the honor of being President of the Association when the 
turn came and happy days were with us again. 


Of course, you know the story. For once in his life 
Mr. Callaway was wrong, but so was practically everyone 
else for that matter. Instead of seeing the skies clear 
and the sun shine 
as we had all 
hoped and ex- 
pected, the past 
year has been one 
of the most try- 
ing and gloomy 
of the depression. 
Even so, I am 
going to make 
bold to assume 
the role of proph- 
et and predict 
that my succes- 
sor may have the 
coveted privilege 
of seeing a return 
to better times 
during ad- 
ministration. 

I shall not dwell 
at length upon 
the period of de- 
pression through 
which our coun- 
try has been passing for more than three and one-half 
years. These trying days are too deeply imbedded in our 
minds and memories to require elaboration. America 
will recover. We can make.no mistake about that. She 
will recover in spite of difficulties inherited from the past; 
in spite of obstacles which may seem insurmountable and 
in spite of unsound legislative panaceas proposed. 


But my reference to legislative panaceas must not be 


A YEAR AGO when I came into office, my distinguished 


B. Gossett 


construed as an undue criticism of the present Congress. 
We must frankly admit that much sound, constructive 
legislation has been passed. The passage of the economy 
and budget bills are notable examples. This has been 
true of some other important legislative enactments. On 
the other hand, most of the so-called farm relief measures 
appear dangerous and fantastic, but in these trying times 
it is inevitable that some untrodden paths would be tried. 
Let us hope for the best. 


Speaking generally, Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership has so 
far been sound, energetic, encouraging and inspiring. He, 
himself, frankly admits that some of these untried plans 
may prove unsound. Happily, he is on record as saying 
that in such an event, he will be the first to admit the 
error and abandon them. 


The country realizes—our own industry realizes and is 
on record to that effect—that the matter of restoring the 
buying power of the farmer is one of the first vital and 
necessary steps in bringing back good times. Never be- 
fore was there such a sincere or widespread desire to see 
something done that would improve the sad plight of the 
farmer. 


It was because of this realization that your Association 
supported the Smith plan for relieving the cotton farmer. 
It was also as much in the interest of the cotton farmer 
as in the interest of our own industry that we vigorously 
opposed the Domestic Allotment Plan and later certain 
provisions of the Farm Relief Bill because it was felt 
that such legislation would prove detrimental to the in- 
terest of the cotton farmer himself while doing our indus- 
try an incalculable amount of harm. 


But I will not attempt to go into details as to the leg- 
islative activities of the Association. This will be fully 
covered by Mr. W. D. Anderson who follows me on this 
program. 

It is my opinion that when, in the future, we look back 
at these dark days, we shall perhaps realize that many of 
the hardships which we have suffered and many of the 
perils with which we have been confronted will not have 
been without their compensations. Our fundamental 
troubles have been of our own making, as I shall later 
point out. 


Before leaving the question of legislative dangers— 
past and present—I should be utterly lacking in appre- 
ciation if I failed to call attention to the splendid work 
of your special legislative committee under the chairman- 
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ship of Mr. William J. Vereen. This committee was 
appointed by me on the authority of the Boar dof Gov- 
ernment at a special meeting which was held in Atlanta 
early in January. Even at that time it was frankly rec- 
ognized that much dangerous and far-reaching legislation 
adversely affecting our industry would be proposed but 
no one ever dreamed what was really ahead. 

Just what has happened since then is well known to all. 
[ can only say that this committee has rendered the in- 
dustry, as well as the entire country, conspicuous and 
notable service in Washington. Its efforts have been tire- 
less: the intelligence and skill with which all matters 
have been handled have been of the highest order and 
the job was done without the aid of paid lobbyists. I 
doubt if there is a man in the industry so well equipped 
for difficult work of this kind as Mr. Vereen. But I am 
sure Mr. Vereen himself would feel that I would be en- 
tirely remiss if I failed to give full credit and recognition 
to the splendid assistance he has received from the other 
members of the committee as well as from many able ‘ex- 
ecutives outside of the committee who have laid aside 
their work and responded to all calls to assist the com- 
mittee in combatting unsound and harmful legislation 
effecting our industry. 


It was my good fortune to hear Mr. Anderson formally 
present the committee’s objections to the Domestic Allot- 
ment Plan before the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
It was a masterpiece. The Senators and others present 
listened to Mr. Anderson with profound attention and it 
was evident that they were greatly impressed by the 
force of his logic and sound reasoning. It would be a 
pleasure to me if I could dwell at length on the activities 
of this committee but this I am sure can be done more 
effectively by Mr. Anderson. However, I do wish to 
write into the permanent records of the Association the 
names of this committee as follows: Messrs. William J. 
Vereen, Chairman: A. F. McKissick, Vice-Chairman; W. 
D. Anderson, Vice-Chairman; Charles A. Cannon, 5. M. 
Beattie, Herman Cone, Stuart W. Cramer, Norman E. 
Elsas, Allen Little, A. W. McLellan, R. R. West, and 
Thos. M. Marchant. 


It is not my purpose to give you a report on the 
many and varied activities of the Association during the 
past year. I shall leave this to our efficient Secretary, 
Mr. McLaurine, whose report will be made tomorrow. It 
is apparent to all of us that because of the troublesome 
times, the year just closed has been one of the most 
active, complex and trying in the history of the Associa- 
tion. 


We started the year with a program consisting of three 
major parts: 

First, an intensive follow-up of the campaign inaugu- 
rated in Mr. Callaway’s administration to find new and 
increased uses for cotton. This campaign included the 
all important matter of securing an adequate tariff on 
jute and its products. Most of you are familiar with the 
efforts we have made to bring this campaign to a success- 
ful conclusion. Unfortunately, our goal is not yet in 
sight, but we are encouraged to believe that our efforts 
will ultimately be rewarded. 


In this connection. we have also co-operated with the 
Cotton-Textile Institute in a campaign to increase the 
present uses of cotton and help develop new marekts. 
Not for many years has the American public been so 
interested in value received for money spent. Not within 
the past century have there been ‘such remarkable values 
in all kinds of cotton goods. Never before have cotton 
goods been so attractively styled and their place in 
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fashion reached a position of such importance. Quiet 
obviously this enviable position was not a spontaneous 
happening. It is the result of well-planned co-operative 
effort. Mills and converters have played their parts. 
Versatility of fabrics and stepped-up designing, styling 
and finishing represent the contribution of the processors 
to the popularity of cottons. 

The work of the Cotton-Textile Institute has been an 
equally important factor. Through its style shows, con- 
ducted in many quarters over a period of years, its 
fashion bulletins, its swatching service and similar pro- 
motional activities, it has kept the merchant and the 
public “‘cotton-minded.” Information furnished by the 
Institute to the newspapers and magazines and its co- 
operation in the preparation of fashion films has kept 
cotton constantly in the news of the day. 

Unfortunately, while some competing industries have 
been able to spend large sums in national consumer ad- 
vertising, the Institute’s financial position has necessitated 
great curtailment of its advertising effort. This is to be 
greatly deplored and it is earnestly hoped that the indus- 
try will hereafter realize the great value of advertising 
and be more generous in providing adequate funds for 
that purpose. 

It is encouraging to realize that the total spindles now 
in place are approximately thirty-one millions, of which 
only about twenty-four millions are active. This repre- 
scents a decline of about seven million spindles in place 
since 1925, or, in other words, despite an increase in 
population of something like 30 per cent since 1912, the 
spindles in place are about the same as at that time. 
Just what this reduction in machinery will ultimately 
mean is too obvious to require any comment by me. It 
is certaintly safe to assume that when anything like nor- 
mal conditions are restored, it will take the product of all 
mills running to capacity to supply the demand. But 
this time is not yet in sight, which makes it all the more 
important for the industry to adopt and maintain a policy 
of balancing production to present and prospective de- 
mand. 

The second major part of our program had to do with 
the matter of improving our generally antiquated and 
unsound methods of merchandising and distribution and 
the third part to the question of inaugurating an intensive 
campaign looking to the lowering of the cost of govern- 
ment in all its branches. 

I shall discuss the matter of merchandising and distri- 
bution a little later on. 


As to the question of reducing governmental costs, it 
seems unnecessary in the light of recent developments to 


comment on this at length. Everyone is entirely familiar 


with what has been accomplished by the new administra- 
tion in Washington in reducing expenses and, happily, 
this splendid example is being followed in many States. 
Indeed, it has recently been estimated by a well-known 
tax authority that the total taxes in America for the year 
1933 will be reduced by at least two billion dollars from 
the recent peak. This is a step in the right direction and 
is bound to afford relief to the taxpayers in this country 
to such an extent that business in general will benefit. 

But notwithstanding our many advantages, the indus- 
try as at present conducted is not prosperous. One of 
our great textile leaders once said: No industry can long 
survive without reasonable and legitimate profits. It is 
the life blood that must pulsate freely through the veins 
if strength is to be maintained and the demands of prog- 
ress met. 

According to the latest statistics, our industry has been 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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American Cotton Manufacturers 
Convention at Pinehurst 


EETING at the Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst, N. C.., 
M-« last Friday and Saturday, the American Cot- 

ton Manufacturers’ Association held one of the 
most interesting and successful conventions in its history. 
It was the Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. 


The attendance at the several sessions was large and 
the speakers were heard with more than ordinary interest. 
The subjects discussed here particularly appropriate to 
conditions now faced by the textile industry. 

T. M. Marchant, president and treasurer of the Victor- 
Monaghan Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., was elected presi- 
dent of the Association, suc- 
ceeding B. B. Gossett, retir- 
ing president. 

Other officers elected were 
W. D. Anderson, of Macon, 
Ga., first vice-president; T. 
H. Webb, of Concord, sec- 
ond vice-president; and W. 
M. McLaurine, of Charlotte 
(re-elected), secretary and 
treasurer. Anderson and 
Webb both had been direc- 
tors. 

Directors elected were R. 
R. West, of Danville, Va.; 
R. E. Henry, of Greenville, 
S. C.; Herman Cone, of 
Greensboro; J. H. Cheatham, of Griffin, Ga.; S. M. 
Beattie, of Greenville, 5. C.; Fuller Callaway, of La- 
Grange, Ga., and Kemp P. Lewis, of Durham. 


T. M. MARCHANT 
Manufacturers’ Association 
President American Cotton 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION 


The opening session of the convention was featured by 
addresses by B. B. Gossett, president of the Association; 
Dr. A. S. Dewing, Professor of Finance at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and W. D. Anderson, president of the Bibb Man- 
ufacturing Company, Macon, Ga. 

In his address, Mr. Gossett told mill -men that 
unless they “put their house in order” the government 
will do it for them. Mr. Gossett also commented upon 
the fact that the textile markets are too often subject to 
the pressure of mills for an outlet for a tremendous yard- 
age of excess goods. Greater attention to merchandising 
and distribution were urged was one of the most import- 
ant needs of the industry, Mr. Gossett pointing out that 
the mills must think more of profitable selling rather 
than volume sales. He also discussed a number of other 
important matters in his address which is published in 
full elsewhere in this issue. 

A strong defense against the attacks that have been 
frequently made against the textile industry was made 
by Mr. Anderson, who spoke forcefully of the record of 
the industry in maintaining employment at a level much 
above that shown by other industries during the depres- 
sion. Mr. Anderson urged the members to be more 
active in defending themselves and gave many interesting 
figures showing how the mills have provided for their 
employees when many other industries were operating at 


a very low point. A summary of Mr. Anderson’s re- 
marks appears in this issue. 


NEED FOR BANKING REFORM 


Dr. Ewing delighted his audience with his remarks on 
the necessity of reforms in our banking system. At the 
conclusion of his talk he was called upon by several 
speakers to discuss a number of factors in the financial 
situation. His remarks are summarized on another page 
in this issue: 

Group MEETINGS FripAy AFTERNOON 

There was no session of the convention on Friday 
afternoon. Meetings of the Print Cloth Group and the 
Carded Yarn Group of the Cotton-Textile Institute were 
held during the afternoon. A large number of members 
took advantage of the opportunity to play golf on the 
Pinehurst courses. 

BANQUET SESSION 

With President Gossett as toastmaster, the annual 
banquet proved one of the highlights of the convention. 
The principal speakers were Federal Judge John Parker, 
of Charlotte, and General Manus McCloskey, command- 
ing officer of Fort Bragg. 

General McCloskey called attention to a number of 
fallacies that exist in the popular mind relative to the 
army. He stated that contrary to general opinion, train- 
ing men for war service did not breed a desire for war- 
fare. He refuted the idea that the expense of maintaining 
the army is a terrific burden on the taxpayers. The cost 
of the army, he said, has been confused with the cost of 
war and the aftermath of war. He brought out a number 
of other points relative to the army that were of interest 
to cotton manufacturers who are concerned with the cost 
of government. 

Judge Parker spoke on “Democracy and Constitutional 
Government.” He said: 

“In times of stress and disturbance, such as those 
through which we are passing, we must go forward with 
courage and an open mind, but we must at the same time 
hold on to the fundamentals of our civilization. We 
must not in a moment of panic destroy what it has cost 
us centuries to build. The greatest heritage of Americans 
is their system of constitutional government, which makes 
democracy workable and guarantees liberty under the 
law. Our first duty to ourselves and posterity is to pre- 
serve that constitutional structure. If it is destroyed 
there will be and can be no enduring prosperity or hap- 
piness for our people. 

“Constitutional government in America involves three 
fundamental conceptions, (1) the protection of individual 
rights against the powers of government, (2) the preser- 
vation of local self government in conjunction with the 
development of national power, and (3) the maintenance 
of a judicial system with power to protect the individual 
from the government and to hold the general and local 
governments within their proper spheres of activity. Con- 
stitutional government is menaced by the growth of so- 
cialistic thought which magnifies the state at the expense 
of the individual. When the freedom of the individual 
is taken away, he is in slavery, even though his master 
be the state. It is menaced by the growing centralization 
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of power in the national government and the decay and 
surrender of power by local governments. It is menaced 
also by attacks upon the power of the courts, which 
would deprive them of the power to enforce the provisions 
of the Constitution. 


‘Let the poor man who would destroy our constitutional 
structure remember that it is his surest protection against 
oppression at the hands of the rich and the powerful. Let 
the rich man who would flaunt its provisions remember 
that it is his surest protection against the tyranny of the 
mob and the injustice of the demagogue. And let the re- 
former who chafes at its restraints remember that under 
it the people of this nation have achieved the greatest 
success ever achieved in all the long history of men’s 
efforts to govern themselves.’ 


BUSINESS SESSION 


Election of officers, reports of committees, the report 
of Secretary McLaurine and the adoption of a number of 
important resolutions were principal matters taken up at 
the executive business session on Saturday morning. 


RESOLUTIONS 


The two most important resolutions dealt with the 
competition of prison-made goods with cotton mill prod- 
ucts and with the desire of the Association that no change 
be made in the present Universal Cotton Grade Stand- 
ards. These resolutions follow: 


COTTON STANDARDS 


Whereas, The Universal Grade Standards were estab- 
lished in 1923 to cover the range of grades of crops, and: 

Whereas, a change in any standard would only. tend to 
place that standard on a dierent relationship, from what 
it is now, with the other standards, necessitating a read- 
justment of the cotton trades present idea of comparative 
values, and: 

Whereas, the grade of every crop differs somewhat from 
the grade of every other crop, and: 

Whereas, the present standards will come as near 
matching the various grades of all crops as well as any 
other combination could, and: 

Whereas, it is impossible to change standards to meet 
frequently changing crops, caused by weather, handling, 
etc., and: 

Whereas, private types and actuals are used, and al- 
ways will be used for special grades, therefore changes 
are unnecessary and would be upsetting to the trade, as 
a great deal of time is necessary in establishing values of 
grades in relationship to other grades, especially by such 
a large number of people as will be affected, with varying 
points of view and requirements, and: 

Whereas, manufacturing requirements have been estab- 
lished on the present standards, 

Be it resolved, we hereby respectfully petition the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics not to make any 
changes in the present White Grade Standards. 


COMPETITION Witu Prison Goops 


The resolution bearing on prison-made goods said: 


Whereas, the law providing for the employment of 
Federal prisoners engaged in manufacturing indicates that 
there shall be a diversity in manufacturing establishments 
installed in Federal prisons, and 

Whereas, statistics indicate that of Federal prisoners 
engaged in manufacturing, 56% (fifty-six per cent) are 
making cotton textiles, and that 70% (seventy per cent) 
of value of ail manufactures of Federal prisoners is cot- 
ton textiles, and 
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Whereas, 87.7% of all cotton goods made in Atlanta 
Penitentiary is numbered duck, and this duck made in 
that institution in the last four years equals 23.4% of the 
numbered duck made by free mills, 


Therefore, be it resolved that we, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, in convention assembled this, 
the 29th day of April, 1933, do hereby endorse the Tar- 
ver Amendment to the Act of Congress approved July 10, 
1918, Section 794, Title 18, United States Code, to read 
as follows: 


“794. Cotton Factories: Establishment. The Attor- 
ney General of the United States is authorized and di- 
rected to establish, equip, maintain and operate at the 
United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Ga., a factory or 
factories for the manufacture of cotton fabrics to supply 
the requirements of the War and Navy Departments, the 
Shipping Corporation, cotton duck suitable for tents and 
other army purposes and canvas for mail sacks and for 
the manufacture of mail sacks and other similar mail- 
carrying equipment for the use of the United States Gov- 
ernment. The factory or factories shall not be so oper- 
ated as to abolish any existing Government workshop or 
curtail the production within its present limits of any 
such Government workshop, and the articles so manu- 
factured shall be sold only to the Government of the 
United States. Provided, however, that the total manu- 
facture of cotton duck shall not be in excess of 500,000 
pounds per annum except during such time as the United 
States Government may be at war.” 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEF 


A resolution in appreciation of the work of the Legis- 
lative Committee read: 

Whereas, this Association has been so ably represented 
in the National Capitol by our Special Legislative Com- 
mittee composed of W. J. Vereen, Chairman, W. D. An- 
derson, Vice-Chairman, A. F. McKissick, Vice-Chairman, 
Chas. A. Cannon, Herman Cone, Norman E. Elsas. A. 
W. McLellan, S. M. Beattie, Stuart W. Cramer, Allen 
Little, R. R. West and others, and 


Whereas, we realize that this committee has done this 
at a personal sacrifice to themselves, yet we feel that they 
have been so diligent and effective in the administration 
of their responsibilities that they have never stopped to 
think of this, 

Therefore be it resolved, that we, the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, assembled this the 29th day 
of April, 1933, do hereby extend to them our heartiest 
appreciation and approval for the work done, and 


Resolved further, that a copy of this resolution be 
made a part of the proceedings of this convention. 


Other resolutions honored the memory of Association 
members who died during the past year and expressed 
thanks to all those who had an active part in making the 
conventions a success. 


REPORT ON TEXTILE FOUNDATION 


In his report on the work of the Textile Foundation 
Stuart W. Cramer said: 


“The work of the Textile Foundation has been partic- 
ularly interesting during the past year. Much promising 
research work has been gotten under way. 

‘Perhaps you recall that last year a study was com- 
pleted and published on ‘The Commercial Problems of 
the Woolen and Worsted Industries,’ by Paul G. Cher- 
ington. It particularly dealt with the distribution and 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Anderson in Strong Defense of 
Textile Industry 


Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, W. D. Ander- 

son, head of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, Ma- 

con, Ga., made a vigorous reply to critics of the textile 

industry who have criticised the industry from time to 
time. 

He said that during the period of reduced employment 


G Coiton before the annual meeting of the American 


in all industries. the textile mills have ranked first in 


average number of employees kept at work. He also re- 
futed charges of those who accuse the industry of using 
child labor and paying very low wages. Mr. Anderson 
said in part: 

“T am convinced that the textile industry is under a 
handicap at this time, and has been for many years, be- 
cause the public does not understand our problems and 
has been constantly misinformed as to our program and 
as to the facts surrounding our business. 


“In the main, we have been too proud to answer our 
critics. During the past 25 years we have been criticised 
severely. Many charges have been made against us 
which the facts would not warrant. We have not taken 
the time and trouble to answer these critics or to dis- 
approve the false charges that have been made. 

“Tt is litthe wonder, therefore, that, in the minds of the 
public ours is considered to be a backward industry. In- 
deed, I sometimes fear that some of us who are in it have 
been to a degree overwhelmed by criticism and have come 
to be a bit ashamed of the business in which we are en- 
gaged. Certainly we have permitted ourselves to be put 
on the defensive. 


Must DeErenp INDUSTRY 


“For this reason, if for no other, I believe it would be 
well for us to change our tactics and fearlessly undertake 
to defend our industry and to seek to protect it from hurt 
if not from destruction. I believe that when any national 
legislation is proposed which will adversely affect our 
business, we should go in person to Washington and lay 
our case before the Congressional committees who are 
considering such legislation. 

“My experiences and observation is that the average 
Congressman and Senator wants to do the right thing, 
and that most of the errors they make in legislation are 
due to lack of proper information concerning the effect of 
it upon those interested. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that the textile industry 
has no occasion to be ashamed of its performance during 
the terrible depression from which we are just now emerg- 
ing. I say this with the full realization that we are far 
from perfect, and that there are many things we can do, 
and ought to do, that would improve our industry and 
add dignity to it. 

“We will all admit that we have made mistakes, but 
the record will show that those of us who have invested 
our time and money in the business of manufacturing 
textiles have been the greatest sufferers from those mis- 
takes. If it be true that we have erred in the conduct of 
our business, it is also true that we have, in so doing, 
harmed ourselves more than we have harmed any one 
else. 

WAGE SCALES 


“We have been charged in season and out of season 
with being a low-wage industry. We have heard this 
charge so often that we have come to accept not only the 


fact, but the opprobrium which those who make the 
charge have intended to heap upon us. 

“Those who criticise the wage scale of the textile indus- 
try make the mistake of comparing our wages with the 
wages of skilled workers in other crafts. In the minds of 
the uninformed public, the wages in cotton mills are 
compared with the wages of machinists, carpenters, 
plumbers, brickmasons, plasterers, workers in steel, work- 
ers in plants where technical machinery is built, and all 
of these skilled crafts men where long apprenticeship is 
required to become a master workman, and where, in 
many cases ,a technical education and long training is 
demanded. 

“The fact is overlooked that workers in a cotton mill 
are largely tenders of machines and that little skill is 
required. Those of us in the business know that we can 
take a young man or a young woman from the cotton 
field and make a satisfactory textile worker in six to 
eight weeks. 

Witt Not Surrer sy TrRuE CoMPARISON 

“I assert that if the wages paid in cotton mills are 
compared with the wages paid in other lines of work in 
the same community, where the same skilled preparation 
and experience is required, we will not suffer by the com- 
parison. Our wages should be compared with the wages 
on farms, in department stores, chain stores, grocery 
stores, telephone exchanges, and other lines of work of a . 
similar character in the community. 

“No attack made on the textile industry, from any 
source, is complete unless it contains the charge that we 
are the greatest offenders in the employment of children. 
All attacks made on us by agitators and uplifters use the 
charge of child labor as a window-dressing. We have 
heard this so often and so long that the public accepts it 
as true, since we ourselves have taken little trouble to 
deny it. I believe that this one charge or criticism has 
done more to arouse prejudice against the textile industry 
than all else combined. 

FaRMS Orrer BicGeR PROBLEM 

‘Substantially speaking, there is no such thing as a 
child labor problem in industry in America. The greatest 
child labor problem we have in America is on the farms, 
and if any one desires to tackle the buzz-saw involved in 
legislating on that proposition, or in seriously discussing 
it, they are welcome to the task. 

“According to the census of 1920, there were 12,502.- 
582 children between the ages of 10 and 15 years, inclu- 
sive, in the United States. Of this number, there was a 
total of 1,060,858 gainfully employed in all lines of work. 
Of this number, 647,309 were working on the farms, 
413,549 were engaged in all non-agricultural pursuits. Of 
this number, only 21,875 were employed in the cotton 
mills of the United States. Of course, any one would 
assume that practically all of this 21,875 were employed 
in the cotton mills of the South. However. a bulletin 
issued by the Federal Children’s Bureau makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

SECTIONS COMPARED 


‘When all occupations are taken into account, the pro- 
portion of the children at work was much larger in the 
South than’in any other section of the country; but when 
non-agricultural occupations alone are considered, the 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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Fundamentals of Banking Reform 


HE following is a summary of the address of Arthur 

S. Dewing, Professor of Finance at Harvard Uni- 

versity, before the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association at the Annual Meeting at Pinehurst: 


The importance of banking to our economic organiza- 
tion is obvious and the defects of our own banking system 
are fertile themes for discussion. Yet these discussions, 
at the present moment, turn on surface defects or else 
stress greater governmental control and supervision. The 
surface defects, such as changes in the terms of rediscount 
or of the ratio of reserves, are of insignificant importance 
in reaching the fundamentals of a permanently staple 
banking system. Nor will greater control and supervision 
by governmental agencies suffice, but will rather compli- 
cate the whole situation. Canada has little or no gov- 
ernmental supervision, yet no Canadian banks have failed 
during the present period. In Canada, Scotland and Eng- 
land, where there is the minimum of governmental reg- 
ulation of banking, the banks are centers of strength in 
the present economical collapse; in the United States 
where there is already a maximum of governmental reg- 
ulation banks are the centers of weakness in the present 
economic collapse. The fundamental difficulty with our 
banking is that we lack what may be called banking con- 
sciousness. We have too many banks and too few bank- 
ers, and this would be true whether we adopted Canada’s 
branch banking system or any other branch banking sys- 
tem. A banker is more than a farmer or a green grocer 
circumscribed by legal cants. 

Although the present bank failures are most apparent 
at the depression period-of the industrial cycle the causes 
of these failures lie deep in conditions prevailing at the 
boom period of the cycle. We try to remedy the out- 
ward symptoms made manifest by the failures, without 
recognizing the fundamental defects of our banking sys- 
tem which work their damage in times of prosperity. 


Four PRINCIPLES FOR REFORM 


The four principles | am suggesting are not new. I 
hold no subtle and original panacea to work a marvelous 
metamorphosis of our banking system. All of these have 
been discussed many times before. 


LoANS AND DeEPposItTs 


1. Bank loans must correspond in time with the de- 
posits from which the loans are made. If, as is usual, 
deposits are payable on demand the loans that the bank 
makes with this deposit money must be short time, and 
must be collectable when due—this precludes banks from 
making loans on farm or urban mortgages with demand 
deposits—-no matter how secure the loans or how substan- 
tial the real estate values behind them may be. It is 
not a question of security, it is a question of liquidity. 
Demand deposits must be invested in very liquid assets. 
This does not preclude the possibility of land banks or 
similar institutions where the liabilities to the public are 
in the form of long term bonds. Such mortgage banks 
should loan on long term mortgages secured by real es- 
tate. In other words a bank’s liabilities to the public 
should synchronize with its assets. 


SELF-LIQUIDATING LOANS 


2. All loans must be self-liquidating; and this ex- 
cludes capital loans. There is a very important economic 


distinction between merchandise—cotton, grey goods, and 


print cloths—that ultimately reach and are ultimately 
paid for by the consumer and producers equipment—fac- 
tory buildings, looms and dye kettles—which are merely 
the instruments of production. The former are self-liqui- 
dating, the latter are not. So that when the bank makes 
a loan represented by consumer’s goods the ultimate sale 
of these goods will provide the funds with which the fac- 
tor, the manufacturer, or the merchant may pay the 
loan. When a bank makes a loan represented by bricks, 
pickers and looms there is no ultimate sale of this equip- 
ment to pay the loan; and when the market stops for 
the products of the pickers and the looms there is nothing 
with which the manufacturer can pay the interest much 
less the principal of the loan. 


BANKS SHOULD Not Buy Bonps 


3. Banks should not buy bonds. The assumption 
that bonds afford a bank a secondary reserve is false 
because it is not true that bonds can be sold when the 
bank requires extraordinary funds to meet the demands 
of depositors. Banks buy bonds in times of business 
prosperity when there is a plenthera of deposits. At 
such times interest rates are low, confidence is all-per- 
vading and the price of bonds is high. Banks seek to 
realize upon their bonds at times of adversity when de- 
posits are being withdrawn. At such times interest rates 
are high, confidence is shaken and the price’ of bonds is 
low. In other words the cyclic movement of the bank's 
deposits lures the bank into buying bonds at their high 
level of price, and forces banks to sell them at their low 
level of price. Furthermore a bond, being an instrument 
of long time credit, is radically different from commercial 
paper, an instrument of short time credit. The bankers 
sphere of knowledge is confined to the latter so that he its 
proverbially a poor buyer of bonds. 


BANKS SHOULD Not Do INVESTMENT BUSINESS 


4. Banks should not go into the investment business, 
directly or indirectly. Seduced by the lure of the long 
profit institutional banks began about 1900 to underwrite 
and to merchandise securities. At first the practice was 
confined to the great metropolitan banks—The National 
City Bank’s part in the promotion of the Amalgamated 
(now the Anaconda) Copper Company for example. 
Later the banks organized affiliates to conduct a regular 
investment banking service. And in the years before 
1929 the custom had been extended to smaller banks all 
over the country. There is now running a counter cur- 
rent agains tthe practice. ‘There is a fundamental dis- 
tinction between the business of judging short time, self- 
liquidating credits and of judging long time permanent 
credits. The former is the function of the institutional 
banker and the latter of the investment banker. They 
are fundamentally different; and public confidence is lost 
and there is a wastage of social capital if the same indi- 
vidual or institution tries to perform the two functions. 

BANKERS SHOULD STICK TO BANKING 

All these observations may be summed up by saying 
that reform in the banking system is to be found first 
in reform of the fundamental practices of the banker. In 
his realization that his single task of judging and con- 
trolling short time credits is at least a difficult task, re- 
quiring all his time and attention. That his business 
suffers and public confidence is undermined when he 
trespasses on other fields in order to make extra profit. 
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Report of Secretary McLaurine 


N his report at the annual meeting of the American 
| Cotton Manufacturers Association, W. M. McLaurine, 
secretary said: 

We are now finishing the third year of the big depres- 
“on, and although we have had a hard time and some 
times felt that its ravages might become unendurable, we 
are ready to enter the fourth year of effort with a greater 
confidence than we have had for some time because we 
feel that surely improvement of a permanent nature is 
here to stay for awhile. 

Just as the physical body builds up resistance to di- 
sease that enables the patient to linger and finally recover 
so does the financial and business world, under its skilled 
leaders, set up anti-toxins that render immunity to further 
ravages. 

During periods like this every organization institutes 
every economy possible and ofttimes trade associations 
are considered unnecessary and expensive luxuries, hence 
there is a great tendency on the part of many to with- 
draw their support from them, when the truth is that in 
such conditions as we have passed through cooperative 
effort is the only effort worth while, and the trade associ- 
ation is the great vehicle by which such efforts can be put 
into execution. 

I am very sorry to state that during the first three years 
of this depression our association lost many members for 
various reasons, but during the past year more than 500,- 
000 spindles have been added in reclaimed memberships 
and in new memberships, indicating that those members 
who have been indifferent have come to a conscious reali- 
zation of the value of the American Cotton Manufactur- 
ers Association, hence I am happy to say that we are end- 
ing this year with a stronger membership, with greater 
activities, with greater accomplishments, with greater 
hopes and with a larger vision of service than we have 
had for a long time. These 500,000 spindles added dur- 
ing this year are not all that will finally come in because 
many others have indicated their willingness to reaffiliate 
or rejoin as soon as conditions permit, hence we feel that 
the membership and the industry as a whole have a 
greater faith in the policies to which the Association has 
applied itself than it has in a long period of time. 

We have lived within our income and paid all expenses 
incumbent upon us except the legislative expense, which 
was paid out of a special assessement, the first ever levied 
by the Association. 

I may say in passing that if all of the mills in our 
Southern territory would align themselves with the Ameri- 
can Association and support its policies financially it 
would not be necessary for any assessement to be levied 
in conducting the ordinary activities of the Association. 

Rents, salaries, traveling and all other expenses have 
been cut down to a parity in keeping with conditions. 
Presdent Gossett and your Secretary have carefully 
watched expenses and have endeavored to do everything 
possible to economize consistent with the demands made 
upon us. 


BoARD OF GOVERNMENT MEETING 


The responsibilities of the executive officers of all assoc- 
lations in years such as these are exceedingly trying. The 
mental attitudes of people are so varying, so exotic, so 
excitable that those who are in authority and anxious to 
serve often have a difficult task in trying to determine the 
best thing to do for all concerned. For that reason Presi- 
dent Gossett and your Secretary have endeavored to keep 
the membership thoroughly informed at all times. 


We have had three meetings of the Board of Govern- 
ment, in addition to the pre-convention meeting which 
was held on Thursday evening. At these meetings prob- 
lems, plans and progress of action have been projected, 
discussed and outlined. In all of our activities and pol- 
icies we have endeavored to follow the wishes of the Board 
of Government who have cooperated so splendidly under 
the leadership of our President. 


OTHER COOPERATIVE ACTIVITIES. 


Your President has made numerous trips to New York, 
Atlanta, Washington and other cities to confer with of- 
ficials and committees relative to the good of the industry. 

Prior to the appointing of the Special Legislative Com- 
mittee President Gossett and your Secretary, acting in 
conjunction with others, followed the varying routes of 
national legislation and other activities as indicated in 
President Gossett’s speech yesterday. 

The shelving of the Norbeck Bill and later the Allot- 
ment Plan, the passage of the Red Cross Cotton Bill, are 
successful accomplishments attributed to trips made by 
him to Washington last June. 

Finally the activities of legislation became so demand- 
ing that it became necessary to select a Special Legisla- 
tive Committee. 

Following the last convention’s instructions, we have 
worked industriously in building a sentiment favoring an 
adequate tariff on jute. Your Secretary, with the approv- 
al and direction of the Board of Government, prepared a 
booklet on jute, which was given wide distribution and 
publicity. Over 100,000 copies were distributed through 
the circulation of one of our leading farm papers. In 
Georgia, the issue was projected into the senatorial cam- 
paign, and the state, by its endorsement, of the candidate 
advocating the tariff, is thoroughly committed to the 
policy. Your Secretary made several speeches to farm 
organizations and other organizations relative to the 
subject. 

Inasmuch as our Association has gone on record more 
than once favoring selling cotton on a net basis and due 
further to the fact that the International Federation of 
Spinners passed a strong resolution appealing to the Unit- 
ed States for a better wrapped bale and for this policy to 
be adopted as a world principle, your Secretary, while in 
Washington, conferred with Congressman Fulmer and the 
United States Department of Agriculture relative to the 
legislation necessary to initiate such a practice. 

The jute interests, together with certain traditional 
trade practices, seemed the chief barrier in the path of 
progress. To try to go into detail on these objections 
would be a long story. However, in trying to keep the sub- 
ject alive, and believing that it is a more easily realisable 
step in advancing cotton bagging than an adequate tariff 
on jute, your Secretary wrote two articles on the subject 
for magazines of wide circulation. One of these articles 
attracted the attention of the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture in Louisiana, who asked permission to incorporate the 
article in a pamphlet for intense distribution in his state. 

To endeavor to go on in detail about every activity in 
which your Association has taken part would make the 
story too long so I shall touch on only a few of the major 
parts of our work. 


NATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Our work in national legislation, during the year that 
is just ending, and will be continued in the new year, has 
been outstanding. This was explained most vividly yes- 
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terday in the speech of Mr. W. D. Anderson, who has 
been such an active member of this committee. 

President Gossett has given you the personnel of this 
committee, hence it is not necessary for me to repeat it 
here other than to heartily endorse everything that he said 
and to commend to you Mr. W. J. Vereen as the nation’s 
most outstanding diplomat and Mr. W. D. Anderson one 
of its great and forceful speakers. 

In speaking of this Legislative Committee, we may 
think in a large measure of Mr. Vereen, Mr. Anderson and 
Mr. McKissick as the stellar players in this football team 
of national legislative note. They have been the great 
ball carriers, and, like any football team, the heroes are 
generally considered the dashing fellows with the ball, but 
up in the line are eight other stalwart sons, making it pos- 
sible for the ball carriers to go through, and so while we 
are calling the names of these three, the other members 
of the committee have been the strong line that have been 
able to hold while the backfield went through to victory. 

In talking to a colored friend of mine one day about his 
“Boss”, whom he greatly admired, this humble servant 
turned to me and said, “Mr. Mc, God may have made 
better men but I ain’t met ’em,” and so in passing, I 
would like to say about this National Legislative Com- 
mittee, “God may have made better Legislative Commit- 
tees, but I ain’t met ’em.” 

Later on, in the program this morning, Mr. Anderson 
will have further remarks to make. 

It is necessary to add that your Secretary has cooper- 
ated with this committee in every way possible. 

CoTTON COMMITTEE 


The work by the Cotton Committee is another vital 
function of the American Manufacturers Association and 
often the membership forgets the fourfold duties of this 
Committee and how important its actions are. 

One of its duties, in cooperation with a committee from 
the Cotton Shippers Association, is the conduct of the 
Arbitration Board. Another, in connection with the direc- 
tion of the Association, in the establishment, revision and 
interpretation of the rules governing the buying and sell- 
ing of raw cotton. A third duty is the supervision of an 
Arbitration Board in case disputes of cotton contracts 
arise, and the fourth is to see that our Southern mills are 
properly represented when the International Cotton 
Standards are being reviewed in Washington. 

It is necessary for me to state to you that Chairman 
Beattie and his committee have fully covered all of these 
points during the current year. Chairman Beattie will 
give you his report later during this session. 

In March, when certain of the International Cotton 
Standards were being reviewed in Washington, our Asso- 
ciation was represented by Mr. A. W. Fisher of the Can- 
non Mills, and Mr. Henry Roediger of the Riverside and 
Dan River Cotton Mills. I have a report which I hope 
Mr. Fisher will read later this morning, inasmuch as it 
was compiled by him, I think the Association should know 
something of the work that our Cotton Committee does 
at these international meetings. 

Many people who accept the standards and arbitra- 
tions and cotton rules as mere matters of procedure are 
often unappreciative of the vast amount of careful tech- 
nical and diplomatic work that has made these measures 
possible. 


TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT. 


Due to competition in freight rates in changes in rate 
structure on account of barge lines, trunk lines, steamship 
lines, many important traffic matters have been up for 
consideration during this year. In fact, your Secretary 
and Traffic Manager and several representatives spent 
several days in Washington before the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission, endeavoring to get certain rates on 
carload shipments of cotton. 

As you already know we were successful in this attempt. 
Aside from this, there have been dozens of other traffic 
problems that have been attended to by the Traffic De- 
partment, of which Captain Smyth is Chairman. 

Mr. Cunningham will make a complete report to you of 
his activities for the current year. 


MERCHANDISING 


President Gossett emphasized yesterday certain im- 
portant factors in the merchandising policies of our in- 
dustry. I would like to emphasize another prase of our 
industrial life which we administer only indirectly. It is 
a function of the Cotton-Textile Institute, hence we come 
into the picture only in our endorsement and assistance to 
them in their execution. 


In market contracts and conversations with mill execu- 
tives I have been impressed by a strangely contradictory 
attitude in regard to proper knowledge of costs. While in 
nearly every discussion of mill problems the subject of 
cost knowledge persistently recurs yet I hear repeatedly 
the statement that it is useless to go to the trouble of 
knowing his costs at this time because they have no rela- 
tion to the disastrously low prices which have been cur- 
rent. I must concede that there is much reason to believe 
that price levels do not reflect full cost and that this doubt- 
less means that many who have adequate cost information 
are obliged to ignore it in order to continue doing busi- 
ness at present levels. 


Nevertheless there is strong and increasing evidence 
that cost methods are being rapidly improved. A feature 
of the Annual Report of the Cotton-Textile Institute 
which, to my mind, has not apparently aroused as much 
attention as it warrants, is the report that a careful survey 
of cost methods in Southern yarn mills shows 61 per cent 
of them as having reasonably adequate cost information 
in comparison with a corresponding figure of 26 per cent 
some 6 or 7 years ago. On inquiry, I have obtained the 
further information that this rapid improvement in cost 
methods among our Southern mills has been particularly 
noticeable during the 3 years’since the economic depres- 
sion began. It strikes me that this is notable progress and 
that this evident realization of the importance of sound 
cost methods comprises a distinct compliment to the dis- 
crimination and judgment of our Southern mill executives. 

The subject of cost knowledge is in my mind a most 
vital matter to the entire country. In fact, it seems to me 
readily apparent that if all mills had a true knowledge of 
the relative costs of all their products, and if they would 
or could agree not to sell below cost, we would have a 
solution of the problem of balancing production with de- 
mand and through this a road to assured prosperity in our 
business. 


NATIONAL CoTTON WEEK. 


The week of May 15-20 has been set aside as National 
Cotton Week for this year. Last year cotton week was 
May 16-21. We had our convention in Atlanta during 
that time. To try to tell of the success of the previous 
two years would be a long story and yet its romantic re- 
lation would add something to your appreciation because 
the far reaching effects of these efforts are of such magni- 
tude they are difficult to comprehend. 

I am making these statements to lend encouragement to 
National Cotton Week this year. The responses have been 
more encouraging than ever. It is estimated that window 
display alone on a one sided street will amount to 240 
miles. What the press and magazines will carry in adver- 
tising will make a set of tomes rivaling many of the en- 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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KEEP YOUR PRINTS IN STEP WITH 
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Sulfanthrenes 


— have been extremely popular for the past few years. 
B 


ut summer, 1933, finds them at a new high. Prints are 


everywhere, from the crown down and the sole up. 
Whether for direct or discharge printing on cotton and rayon 


| fabrics, these du Pont Fast Colors enable you to march with the 
4 i apuaead Send for samples today .. . and keep in step with the print 
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parade for summer and fall. 
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Discussion on Spinning At Eastern 
Carolina Meeting 


Division of the Southern Textile Association was 

held at the Textile School of N. C. State College in 
Raleigh. The meeting was held in connection with the 
sixth annual textile exposition and style show at the 
school and drew a large crowd. 

During the opening preliminaries, Dr. E. C. Brooks, 
president of State College, welcomed the Division to 
Raleigh and talked briefly of some of the economic fac- 
tors affecting the present business situation. T. W. Mul- 
len responded for the Association and Dean Nelson spoke 
briefly for the Textile School. 

All officers of the Association were elected for another 
year. They are: E. M. Holt, chairman; D. F. Lanier, 
vice-chairman, and M. R. Harden, secretary. 

The discussion on spinning was led by Mr. Lanier and 
the discussion on carding by M. R. Vick. 

Discussion on Spinning 


Chairman Lanier: We thought when we met here a 
few weeks ago to plan for this meeting that about two 
questions thoroughly discussed here would be worth more 
than a good many just touched on. Knowing that cork 
rollers are one thing in which a good many of us are 
interested (not that they are so much better than calf 
skin or sheep skin, but that they might be cheaper), and 
that a longer draft than that we have now is certainly 
something that we shall have to deal with in the future, 
we have those two subjects. We shall first take up the 
results obtained in spinning from cork rollers as com- 
pared with calf skin and sheep skin. Please tell us as 
briefly as you will what has been your experience with 
cork rollers, as compared with calf skin and sheep skin. 

R. H. Knight, Carder and Spinner, Mill No. 6, The 
Erwin Cotton Mills Company, Durham: We have been 
running cork rollers for six months. We have gotten 
very good results so far. We have about fifteen thousand 
spindles, practically all running cork rollers, on 22s and 
23s. We are beginning to have rebuffed some of those 
first put in, and as soon as we do that we get good results 
again. 

Mr. Mullen: Do you have any regular time to do the 
rebuffing, or do you just look at the rollers to decide 
when to do it? 

REBUFFING Cork ROLLS 

P. B. Parks, Jr., Superintendent Mill No. 6, The Er- 
win Cotton Mills Company, Durham: In answering that 
question, I might say that we had no experience as to 
the time between the new cork roll and rebuffing, so nat- 
urally we had to watch our rollers to see when they 
would need it. We simply began to find frames running 
a little worse than they had run and started our rebuf- 
fing. We are keeping a chart on this, so that we shall 
know on what date the frames were rebuffed. The infor- 
mation will be tabulated, so that in a year or so we shall 
have exact information. Of course, it will depend upon 
the speed of the frames and the number of hours that 
you run. In our case, running ten hours a day, fifty-five 
hours a week, the average time between the original 
roller and rebuffing is six months. The average front- 
roll speed (1-inch front roller) is 138 revolutions—22s 
yarn. 

Then, there is this to be said about the cork roll, too; 
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the larger the diameter of your cork roll—the more cork 
cushion there is—probably the shorter life it will have 
between the original roll and the first rebuffing. Of 
course, it is entirely theoretical so far as I am concerned, 
but I rather think, and other people have pointed out to 
me, that the nearer you get to the iron core—the less 
cork cushion there is—the longer is the life between buf- 
fings. That is to be expected, because there is no such 
big, unwieldy cushion there. 


J. L. James, Superintendent No. 1 Mill, The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, West Durham: It costs about 
1% cents a roller for rebuffing. 

Question: Does that include taking them out, the 
labor cost, etc., and setting them back in the frames? 


Mr. James: No, that is just the rebuffing. With 
cork rollers, it is almost impossible to keep track of them, 
as you do with leather rollers, not turning them down 
each time. Therefore you have to take a whole side or a 
whole frame at a time and rebuff them. 


Mr. Holt: I might add to that that you turn down %%, 
which gives 11/32 cushion. 

Question: Do you rebuff a whole frame at a time? 

Mr. Parks: Yes. You could hardly afiord to go 
around and pick out all the bad ones; you have to do 
the whole frame. 

Question: Were they all bad when rebuffed? 


Mr. Holt: Those frames, as Mr. Parks told you, were 
all put in at the same time, maybe one frame started one 
day, and the next frame the next day, etc. When the 
oldest frame got bad enough so we thought they needed 
rebuffing, we started on that frame and rebuffed, then 
went to the next oldest and rebuffed. 


Mr. A.: When ten per cent of them get bad you 
have to rebuff them. 

Mr. Holt: Well, as Mr. Parks said, you can not go 
around and pick out the bad ones; you have to rebuff 
the whole frame. 

Mr. B.: Does that apply to the front rollers only, or 
also to the back rollers? 


Back Rotts Last LONGER 


Mr. Parks: That applies to the front rollers only. We 
shall probably have an entirely different experience with 
the back rollers when we begin rebuffing them. You 
can do this, take out the front rollers, move them back 
in the back, leave them for a few days, and then replace 
them, and they will run all right. On the basis of our 
personal experience, we think probably the back rollers 
will last three times as long as the front ones. 

Chairman Lanier: Mr. Rose, what has been your ex- 
perience? 

John O. Rose, Superintendent, Harriet Cotton Mills, 
Henderson: Mr. Lanier, we have not had much experi- 
ence with cork rollers except in a trial way. I am run- 
ning some right now, in the front of just one side. We 
have run them long enough to have them rebuffed. I 
have not the figures with me as to exactly how long we 
ran them, but we ran them for a considerable time, and 
they were very satisfactory. We had to send them off 
to have them rebuffed and have them back in now. We 
are very much pleased with them. I have had no ex- 

(Continued on Page 14) 
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I. YOU want to know how 
thoroughly Goodyear understands 
textile mill needs, you have only to 
examine the special construction of 
two belts designed and developed 
by Goodyear expressly for textile 
mill service. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Goodyear is represented in 
your community by an av- 
thorized Distributor of Good- 
yeor Mechanical Rubber 
Goods for the textile indus- 
try. Conveniently located, 
well stocked, and fully re- 
sponsible, your Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods 
Distributor is able to supply 
you promptly with these 
mill-proved standard and 
special products 
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with a covering envelope. It is nota- 
ble for its capacity to give long 
wear and low replacement costs on 
Cards, Frames, Slubbers, Spoolers, 
Looms, Slashers and Breakers. 


Just as definitely built for its pur- 


— 


Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless 

Belt is built particularly for those of your machines 
—such as the Vertical Openers, Pickers, Lappers 
and Twisters— which require belting of absolutely 
minimum stretch. Goodyear COMPASS is the most 
nearly stretchless transmission belt made. It is 
truly endless; made of cords laid side by side, bound 
with Goodyear rubber, and enclosed in a fabric en- 
velope that is double on the pulley side. The cord 
carries the tensions; the cover takes the wear. 


Goodyear THOR Belt, seamless*, is a textile belt 
with protected edges—no central seam— guarded 


THE GREATEST NAME 


TEXTILE BELTING 


poses is Goodyear Air-Hose for 
clean-up use, and consequently just 
as effective in cost-reducing results in textile mills. 


Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods for the textile 
industry are the products of long and intimate ex- 
perience with the industry. They are all accurately 
specified to your particular mill operations by the 
G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man. To get in touch 
with him, write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los 


Angeles, California, or call your nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


* Goodyear THOR Belting, seamless, is made in widths up to and including 16° 
—~THOR quality of special construction is available for larger sizes. 
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Discussion on Spinning At Eastern 
Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page .12) 
perience with calf skin rollers, but we like cork rollers, 
so far as our experience goes. 

Mr. Cates: Can you draw out anybody that has had 
cork rollers long enough so we can find out what is the 
average life of cork rollers? 

Tests ON CorK ROLLs 

L. B. Crouch, Overseer Spinning, Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Company, Roanoke Rapids, N. C.: I have some 
figures here, tests that were made, giving a comparison 
of ends down per 1,000 spindle hours, on 22s yarn. They 
began installing cork rollers in May, 1931. The first test 
shows ends down per 1,000 spindle hours on 21s warp 
yarn, average size 21.28, breaking strength 72, warp, 45 
ends down per 1,000 spindle hours. 

Now, here is the cost per pound that he gives. From 
July to December, 1931, cost of material, .3062; Decem- 
ber to July, 1932, .409; July to December, 1932, .3029. 
He has been on those since May, 1931—-Practically two 
years. 

Robert W. Philip, Editor “Cotton,” Atlanta, Ga.: 
That is per pound, isn’t it? 

Mr. Mullen: That does not mean per roll, does it? 

Mr. Crouch: No, sir. He said taking the roll out, 
rebuffing it, and replacing in the frame costs about 24 
cents per roll. He charges all the labor, taking it from 
the spinning frame, rebuffing, and replacing in the spin- 
die frame. He has long draft, and it takes longer to take 
that roller out and replace it than it would with regular 
draft, because he has to take out all those cradles. He 
does the front roll first, then the middle, then the back. 
He says it did not increase his speed, the quality of the 
yarn, the breaking strength, or anything he could notice 
at all, 

Chairman Lanier: Can you tell us how those figures 
would compare with calf skin or sheep skin rollers in the 
same plant? 


Resutts From Cork 


Mr. Crouch: I have had some cork rollers running 
about eleven months; I have ten frames, running over- 
size, on the regular arbor; the arbor has not been turned 
down. I have made some tests with that and with the 
leather roll on breaking strength, ends down, etc., and 
found that the cork roll has a little advantage over the 
leather roll that has been running over eight months. 
The cork roller has not been rebufied or anything. | 
have the figures here on that. With the cork roller yarn 
No. 21.88 (supposed to be 22s) broke 73.6; the leather 
roller, with 60 bobbins, the yarn was 21.98 and broke 
70.25. The rolls were put in there May 28, 1932, and 
we have not renewed but one of the ten frames. Now, 
with the cork rolls, per 1,000 spindle hours, I had ends 
down 38. 


M. R. Harden, Superintendent No. 4 Plant, The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company, West Durham, N. C.: I have 
had some cork rolls running two years, and some a little 
over a year. The ones running longest we have had re- 
buffed twice. That is, we put them in new, ran them for 
something like seven or eight months, had them rebuffed, 
and have had them rebuffed once again since then. When 
we first put in the cork rolls, basing our idea upon what 
the cork people told us, we felt that we would get some- 
thing like eleven months’ run out of them, between buf- 
fings; but my experience is that wé are not going to be 
able to run them that long and get good results. We find 
somewhat the same experience Mr. Parks has stated— 
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that we shall have to buff them about every six or seven 
months if we are going to get as good results as with 
leather rolls. 

Costs on Cork Rotts 

I have jotted down some figures here. If it costs 1% 
cents for the cot, that looks as if it would be in the 
neighborhood of 14 cents, after you have got the buffings 
and the price of the cork cot. Our leather shop, we find, 
can cover the sheep-skin roller for about 6 cents, includ- 
ing the roller. Do you know, Mr. Holt, if that is right? 

Mr. Holt: I think about 6 cents. 

Mr. Harden: That would put them on an equal basis, 
except that you have to put the cork on the roller, and 
the leather is already on. Two years would be the ter- 
mination of the life of the cork roller. However, that is 
not what we were led to believe when we put them in, if 
I am correct. I think the cork people told us they would 
run around eleven months before rebuffing. In that case, 
1 am wondering how economical they would be, as com- 
pared with sheep skin. 

Lire or ROLLS 

Mr. Crouch: How many leather rollers would you 
use during that period? 

Mr. Harden: We average about 1,200 rollers a year. 

Mr. Crouch: My average is about a roll a day. Ac- 
cording to that, the leather roller would cost about 42 
cents a year, and according to your figures the cork roll- 
ers would cost about 14 cents. 


Mr. Cates: That is just figuring for the front roll, 
isn’t it? 
Mr. Harden: All front rolls. We do not know just 


what the life of these rolls will be: I don’t know how 
long they have been running. 

Mr. Mullen: Did you have the rolls turned down? 

Mr. Harden: No, sir. 

Mr. Mullen: That is different. When you turn down 
the arbor and are pushing the cork, apparently the period 
until rebuffing is shorter. 

Mr. Crouch: I have two frames turned down, and I 
find that experience. 

Mr. Lanier: I was reading in one of the textile maga- 
zines a few days ago an account of the meeting in Geor- 
gia. Some fellow who had had considerable experience 
with cork rolls said they ran for six months, day and 
night. He was on coarser counts than we have been 
discussing this morning. He also said they reduced his 
roller costs 45 per cent. I don’t know how that would 
compare with us. He said that after rebuffing those roll- 
ers three times he found they did not start up as well on 
Monday morning. We heard that in a discussion here a 
few years ago. When we got ready to try them, we put 
them on the coldest side of the mill, right next to the 
wall. I expect when you rebuff them and they get small, 
letting the weight stand on them will have an effect. We 
are going to try to put thicker cork on them. 

Mr. Holt: It looks as though, if you put thicker cork 
on there, it would make it worse. With thicker cork it 
would mark the roller worse and make it worse about 
starting up. 

Chairman: I am just giving you his opinion. I don’t 
know whether he is right or not. 

DIFFICULTY IN CHANGING NUMBERS 

Mr. Davis, Pilot Mill, Raleigh: I suppose all these 
gentlemen who have been talking about cork rollers are 
on the same number all the time. Out at Pilot we run 
from one to another and have to change back and forth 
all the time. I should like someone to try the cork rolls 
when they run 10s and then try to run 18s. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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People Forget 


New impressions quickly crowd out old impressions. It 
is far less costly to MAINTAIN a position in a field than 
to REGAIN it. ... When buying is frequent, the mere 
act of placing orders keeps the product in the buyer’s 
mind. But when the order book gathers dust the buyer 
tends to forget his former supply source, and unless con- 
tinually reminded by advertising . . . he is likely to make 
a change when he re-enters the market.... Plants can 
be bought for a song, but the reputation of the product, 
created largely by advertising, IS THE BUSINESS. 


Fritz J. FRANK 


In Advertising & Selling. 
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Discussion on Spinning At Eastern 
| Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 14) 


M. R. Vick, Foreman of Carding, Rosemary Manufac- 
turing Company, Nos. 1 and 2 Mills, Roanoke Rapids: 
How about the leather roll on that? 

Mr. Davis: Well, the leather roll is better. We find 
that the leather roller is better than cork when we switch 
from 10s to 18s. We just couldn’t run cork; we had to 
let it stand a few days. Now, coming down from 18s to 
14s or 10s, they would run, but going up they wouldn't. 
They had to stand about three days. If you are running 
one number of yarn they might be all right, but if you 
‘change from 10s to 14s and 18s I am afraid you would 
not find them very satisfactory. 

Mr. Harden: In the Georgia meeting that same dis- 
cussion came up, about various numbers. I think it 
would be well to hear from somebody else who has a wide 
variety of numbers, because the consensus of opinion at 
that meeting was that when you passed about 20s to 22s 
and went finer the cork roller was not so satisfactory. I 
believe the Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills, or some repre- 
sentative of that company, reported that on very coarse 
waste numbers they got unusually good results from 
cork, bearing out the argument that as you go finer the 
cork does not give as good results. 

Mr. Vick: It was established years ago that as you 
go to finer numbers on any kind of roller you will have 
trouble, but you can go from finer to coarser without 
trouble. 

C. 5. Tatum, Manager, Pilot Mills Company, Raleigh: 
We do have that experience out at Pilot. But I know a 
man who is about as great a booster of cork rolls as I 
know, and he runs 80s and does good work. He runs 
extremely fine numbers and has been doing it for a long 
time—three or four years. He has his whole mill on 
cork, and he is a great booster of cork rolls. 

Mr. Vick: I think one man in that meeting down in 
Georgia said he had them on fine numbers and was get- 
ting along very successfully. I think one man said he 
was successful with numbers up to 60s, or something like 
that. The consensus of opinion down there was that the 
cork roller is a mighty good thing. 

Chairman: If there is anybody else present who has 
a wide variation of numbers and does a lot of changing 
who has had a similar experience to that of Mr. Davis, 
please tell us. 


No TROUBLE IN CHANGING NUMBERS 


Mr. Crouch: I have different numbers; I run from 
lls to 22s. Change is my first name. I have changed 
from 15s to 22s without any trouble at all. There has 
never been any complaint whatever on cork rolls that 
have been running from 22s to 14s. Those rollers have 
been running about eight months. Two weeks ago we 
changed from 22s to 15s and had no complaint at all. 

Mr. Tatum: Did you make those changes compara- 
tively early in the game, while the cork rollers were 
new? 

Mr. Crouch: They had been running about eight 
months. I have been making changes all the time. 

Chairman: Do you change from 14s to 22s, back 
and forth, and have no trouble? | | 

Mr. Crouch: No trouble at all. 

Mr. C.: We have had cork rolls for about a year and 
a half or two years and have had the same experience as 
Mr. Davis; we find we can not change from coarse num- 
bers to fine numbers without taking out all the rolls and 
replacing with new. On Monday morning we find we 
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have a lot more ends down. I don’t know whether that 
is because we leave the weight down or because the room 
gets too dry. 

Question: Will humidity affect cork more than leath- 
er? 

Mr. Crouch: I know a man who has been on cork 
rolls for two and a half years. He said high humidity 
will certainly affect the cork. He said if you have high 
humidity you will have more ends down during the first 
hour or two. 


Mr. Vick: Are you running single roving or double 
roving? 
Mr. C.: Sometimes single and sometimes double. 


Mr. Vick: Your single roving is what number? 
Mr. C.: 1.80. 
Mr. Vick: You are making 10s out of that, and then 


went to 18s? 

Mr. C.: That is right. 

Mr. Vick: When you went to 18s—what roving? 

Mr. Vick: You have more cotton going in than he 
had. His change in going from 14s to 22s was not half 
so great as yours was on the single roving. 

J. E. Vernon, Overseer, Harriet Mill, Henderson: We 
have cork rollers on one side for trial. That has been my 
experience in changing from coarse numbers to fine num- 
bers; we have a lot of trouble. Of course, as someone 
said, you have the same trouble with any kind of roller 
you use in changing from coarse to fine. We make from 
3s to 20s. 

Chairman: 
ers? 

Mr. Vernon: Try to. Of course, when you have as 
wide a range as that you will have trouble with any kind 
of roller. You can sort of get by with it by changing 
from the front to back for a few days and then changing 
back. I have all my cork rollers on the back now— 
haven’t any on the front at all. 

Mr. Vick: I believe where that trouble comes from 
is the bulk of the cotton going in on the roller. I don't 
believe you get it on the front roller but on the middle 
roller. 


Do you make all of them on cork roll- 


TROUBLE ON MonpAY MORNING 


Mr. Davis: I should like to find out from the gentle- 
men who are running cork rollers if they have found any 
difference in the running on Monday morning in the 
leather and the cork. 


Mr. Crouch: I find a great difference. There is a 
print on there, but after three turns of that roller you 
will not see the print. I have learned the secret of those 
rollers’ not starting up in cold weather. I should like to 
say to the gentlemen that the secret is how much of that 
boss you cover with that sliver or that roving that goes 
through there. Now, if you don’t cover enough of it so 
that it takes care of those shoulders, you will always have 
trouble. I had a look at this job where they had trouble 
in cold weather, and out of 1% inches they were covering 
only 34 inch. Now, I am covering more than an inch 
out of 134-inch boss, and I have had no trouble. 

Mr. Harden: How do you get a coverage of over an 
inch out of 134? I have never been able to do it. 

Mr. Crouch: You can doit. That is 3/32 on each 
end. 

Mr. Harden: I know as long a traverse as you can 
get is good, but I have never been able to get that. 

Mr. Cates: He has it, all right. I have seen it. 

Mr. Crouch: Come down to Roanoke Rapids and I 
will show you. 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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SURFACE CONES.... 


Ohiginated 


AMA 
445 
J SONOCO’S 30 years and more of specializ- 
ing in the manufacture of one-time paper 
ayy carriers for textiles, are the background of 
| SEAL, an experience from which have sprung most 
of the major improvements that have been 
made in this field. 
| 


| The Velvet Surface Cone was an _ exclusive 
| SONOCO development, that revolutionized the con- twrn__ 
ing of rayon, silk and fine count cotton yarns. Only 
by a thorough knowledge of the problems to be 
, solved; only by tireless and costly experiments plus 


a willingness to render a genuine service, could its 


ultimate perfection have been achieved. 


It naturally follows that the standards maintained 
| by SONOCO are the standards of the industry. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS COMPANY 
HARTSVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Main Plant and General Offices: Branch Plants at: New England Representative: Eastern Sales Office: 
| HartTsvrze, S. C. ROcKINGHAM, N. C. P. O. Box No. 170 709 West Fronr St. 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. New Beprorp, Mass. PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


Mechanical Leather Products 


— 


Leather Belting 


| Oak Tanned, Retanned, Chrome Tanned, and special types 


of leather belting, particularly adaptable to Textile Drives, 
have been developed, tested and approved as a result of 
years of experience in the manufacture of leather belting. 
All Chicago Rawhide belting is made of carefully selected 
thoroughly stretched stock, tanned from best selection of 
steer hides and put together by experienced workmen. 

Our Southern Representative, Mr. J]. C. Duckworth, of 
Greenville, carries a complete stock of all standard sizes. 
Your orders will receive careful and prompt attention. 


Leather Check Straps 


Chrome Tanned and Hair-On Leather Check Straps . of 
uniform quality, thickness and serviceability. These straps 
can be supplied in standard sizes or any special sizes which 
may be required. 

Chicago Rawhide Check Straps give unusually long service. 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co. 


1267-1301 Elston Ave. Chicago, Hl. 
Tanners and Manufacturers of 
Mechanical Leather Products since 1878 


Mr. J. C. Dueckwerth, Southern Sales Representative 
Greenville, S. C. 


INDUSTRIAL SERVICE—for 
EXECUTIVES 


Obsolete textile machinery seriously handicaps production 
and curtails profits. 


Replace your worn out machines. 


* with new equipment if 
possible 


if not, then buy good used equipment—now avail- 


able at considerable savings 


Consult us about good ‘‘buys’’ for used textile machinery. 


Appointments arranged through our offices. 


H. M. McCORD 


100 E. 42nd St... NEW YORK 161 Devonshire St... BOSTON 
Commercial Trust Building, PHILADELPHIA 
Southern Representative 
Mr. W. G. PATTISON, Charlotte, Ne. Carolina 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


L. C. Coggins has been appointed superintendent of 
the Edna Mills Corporation, Reidsville, N. C. 


G. C. Finlayson, formerly with the Dacotah Mills, 
Lexington, N. C., is now overseer of carding and spinning 
at the Edna Mills Corporation, Lexington, N. C. 


T. D. Hollingsworth has been promoted from section 
hand to second hand in spinning at the American Spinning 
Company, Greenville, S. C. 


Arthur S. Jarrett has been transferred from superin- 
tendent of the Aragon-Baldwin Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., 


| to a similar position with the company’s mills at Chester, 


». 


Jack M. Alexander has resigned his position with the 
Gastonia Mill Supply Company, Gastonia, N. C., with 
which he has been connected since its organization, to 


accept a position with the Odell Mill Supply Company, 


Greensboro. N. C. 


He will continue to travel the same 
territory with headquarters at Gastonia. 


Donald Comer, president of the Avondale Mills, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., who served as first vice-president of the 


_ American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association for the past 
| year, resigned that position just prior to the meeting at 


Pinehurst. 


He felt that his other duties were too great 
to allow him to serve as president of the Association, to 
which office he would have been elected had he cared to 
accept. 


E. M. Holt Plaid Mills 50th Anniversary 
Celebration 


The E. M. Holt Plaid Mills, Burlington, N. C., have 
completed elaborate plans for celebrating, on May 5, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the mill, it is an- 
nounced by Lynn B. Williamson, president. 

The anniversary observance will begin with a banquet 
at the Alamance Hotel on Friday evening, May 5, at 8 
o'clock. The mill will be closed on Saturday morning and 
the mill employees and their families will take part in a 
celebration in the mill yard at which some very unusual 
features will be presented. 

A large number of personal and business friends have 
been invited to attend the celebration. 

The E. M. Holt Mills, one of the pioneer plants in the 
State, have a long and interesting history and the anniver- 
sary celebration promises to be of more than ordinary 
interest. 


OBITUARY 


E. A. SMITH 


Edward A. Smith, 70, of Kings Mountain, N. C.., 
prominent mill owner and manufacturer, died Sunday 
morning in a Charlotte hospital after a brief illness of 
two weeks. 

Although Mr. Smith had lived in Kings Mountain for 
a number of years, he claimed Charlotte as his home. 
When he first came here he traveled for 12 years for 
Thomas K. Carey & Son of Baltimore. In 1889 he and 
J. P. Wilson organized the Charlotte Supply Company. 
Mr. Smith later sold his interest in the company and in 
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1892 built the Chadwick-Hoskins Mill. He remained 
with the Hoskins company until 1910 when he went to 
Rhodhiss, where he built a large mill. In 1915 he went 
to Kings Mountain as president of the Phoenix Mill, a 
position which he held until his death. 

He was born May 18, 1862, in Baltimore, the son of 
James Davis and Charlotte Hoskins Smith. He is sur- 
vived by four sons and five daughters: Mrs. W. S. Ditch 
and Miss Jane Smith, of Baltimore; Miss Mary Smith, 
of Kings Mountain; and Mrs. A. P. Arnold, of Mary- 
ville, Tenn.; James D., Edward A., Alfred P. Chadwick, 
all of Kings Mountain, and George A. Smith, of Roanoke, 
Va. 


Textile Exposition At N. C. State College 
Attracts Crowds 


State College’s sixth annual Students’ Textile Exposi- 
tion and Cotton Style Show was held on April 27th. The 
beautiful fabrics displayed and the skillful way in which 
Textile students demonstrated to more than 1,000 people 
the various processes involved in the manufacture of 
fabrics showed that the instruction given them by State 
College’s efficient Textile faculty is both thorough and 
practical. 


The day’s program started early in the day and did not 
close until 6 o’clock in the afternoon. Throughout the 
day the campus of State College was full of Raleigh visi- 
tors and those of nearby cities here for the Exposition. 

Pullen Hall was packed at 2:30 in the afternoon when 
the annual Cotton Style Show was held. Seventy-eight 
college girls from Meredith, Peace, St. Mary’s, East Car- 
olina Teachers, Louisburg, Elon and Flora MacDonald 
participated in the show. ‘The girls wore dresses made 
by them from material designed and woven by State Tex- 
tile students. 
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Gov. J. C. B. Ehringhaus and Mrs. Ehringhaus, and 
Dr. and Mrs. Frank Graham were among those attending 
the style show. 

Miss Mary Alice Treadwell, of Myrtle Beach, 5. C., 
representing Meredith College, won the grand prize for 
the most attractive costume. Miss Treadwell wore an 
attractive reversible coat with a detachable cape. Her 
coat was of red and black checks and when reversed, was 
of tan and brown checks. The coat’s cape collar was 
featured by deep, wide revers in the back, with a large 


bow of the material at the point of the revers in the 
back. 


Some valuable prizes were given by the merchants of 
Raleigh and a number of mills. The winners of the first 
prizé from each college were as follows: Meredith, Miss 
Bee Cotner, of Raleigh; Louisburg, Miss Betty Cooper, 
of Areola; East Carolina Teachers, Miss Clara Freeman, 
of Colerain; Flora MacDonald, Miss Eunice Thompson, 
of Pineville; Catawba, Miss Eleanor Fowler, of Spencer ; 
Elon, Miss Virginia Iséley, of Burlington; Peace, Miss 
Sarah Lytch, of Laurinburg; St. Mary’s, Miss Margaret 
Mickell, of Charleston, S. C. 


A short, but interesting, address was made by Judge 
Heriot Clarkson. Thomas Nelson, dean of the Textile 
School, also spoke briefly: 

During the morning hours the Eastern Carolina Sec- 
tion of the Southern Textile Association met in Tomp- 
kins Hall. The meeting was directed by E. M. Holt, of 
Durham, who is chairman of the organization. 


At noon the State College R. O. T. C. military regi- 
ment honored the faculty of the Textile School, style 
show participants and visitors with a full dress parade 
on the regimental field. 

Music for the style show was furnished by the State 
College orchestra under the direction of Major P. W. 
Price. 
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STYLE SHOW AT STATE C OLLEGE TEXTILE SCHOOL 


Pictured above is the group of young ladies from eight North Carolina Colleges who took part in the style show conducted by the 


Textile School of North Carolina State College on April 27, 1933. 


The garments were made from fabrics designed and woven by 


students in the Textile School and in which the yarns had been spun, bleached and dyed by them. 
Miss Mary Alice Treadwell, of Myrtle Beach, S. C., winner of the grand prize, is shown in the center with the winner’s bouquet. 
The style show is held each year as a part ‘of the Textile Exposition and demonstrates the practicability of the instruction and 


work done by students in all departments of the Textile School. 
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Improving Handle and Lustre in 
Cotton Fabrics 


ufacturers and finishers of cotton goods have ac- 

cepted as an inevitable fact that rayon will always 
be superior in handle and lustre qualities, and that for 
dress and many other types of fabric the 100 per cent 
cotton fabric will gradually be displaced by materials 
consisting wholly or partly of rayon. Perhaps this posi- 
tion has inevitably arisen because of the rapid progress 
which has been made in rayon production, but it is not 
an impregnable position. There is not the slightest rea- 
son to doubt but that processes will yet be devised for 
giving cotton goods many of the desirable qualities which 
are now considered to belong to rayon alone. 


It must always be remembered in comparing the prop- 
erties of the various textile fibres in relation to their pos- 
sible uses that the properties most desirable at one period 
may be quite different from those considered most pleas- 
ing at another. A striking instance of this is to be found 
in the change-over of demand from high to low lustre 
rayon goods which took place some two or three years 
ago, and the tendency for this demand to change once 
again in favor of high lustre. Thus if the public at the 
present time facors dress and other textile materials hav- 
ing properties which can be most easily satisfied by using 
rayon in the manufacture, it may happen that in one or 
perhaps two years it will be equally advantageous to use 
cotton for securing the fabric characteristics then popu- 
lar. 

But it is not merely because of a hope that fashion 
will turn in a favorable direction that cotton fabric man- 
ufacturers should look forward to the future with confi- 
dence. Rather should they do this because of the im- 
mense possibilities which attend the reactive character of 
cotton fibres. Why should it not be reasonable to expect 


, T the present time it would appear that many man: 


that methods can be discovered for giving cotton a soft-: 


ness of handle equal to that of cellulose acetate rayon or 
a lustre comparable to that of a partly delustred rayon? 

During the past few years rayon manufacturers have 
made serious efforts to produce artificial fibres which will 
be equal in strength to natural cotton fibres, but very 
little success has resulted. It is true that high strength 
Lilienfeld rayon has been produced, but its commercial 
exploitation has apparently been unsuccessful. Also 
strong viscose rayons can be produced by alternative 
processes, but as yet the bulk of the rayon now being 
manufactured is much inferior as regards strength and 
durability to cotton. It is therefore opportune for cotton 
technologist sto carry out researches with the degnite ob- 
ject of improving the softness of handle of cotton goods. 
This is a line of investigation which has been too long 
neglected, and which, therefore, may the more likely 
prove very profitable. 

As regards improving the lustre of cotton it would seem 
that little can be done except by the well-known process 
of mercerization. If one compares individual fibres of 
mercerized cotton and viscose rayon it is difficult to 
prove that the cotton fibres are less lustrous. And on 
theoretical grounds it is probable that such individual 
cylindrical ceuulose fibres will have approximately the 
same degree of lustre. Hence more attention could be 
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profitably paid to the manner in which the cotton fibres 
are made into yarn, for it is here that the natural lustre 
of a mercerized fibre can be largely lost. 

If cotton and viscose rayon fibres have the same lustre 
then yarns made from these fibres by similar methods 
should have about ekual lustre. But it is here that dif- 
ferences between the structure of the yarns play an im- 
portant part. Viscose fibres are very long, so that they 
can be formed into yarn without the necessity for much 
twist. On the other hand, cotton fibres are short and 
must be twisted considrebaly about each other in order 
that the resulting yarn should be strong. Now the lustre 
of a yar nis the greater as the parallelism of the individual 
fibres is increased. Hence the greater lustre of a viscose 
yarn as compared with that of a cotton yarn, although the 
individual fibres have approximately the same degree of 
lustre. 


More recently the use of staple rayon, that is, short 
fibres of rayon, has increased. Yarns made from such 
material have much less lustre than those manufactured 
from long fibres, and indeed, have not much more lustre 
than well mercerized cotton yarns. Hence, as regards 
lustre, mercerized cotton can practically compete with 
staple rayon materials. In much the same manner mer- 
cerized cotton is easily able to compete in lustre with 
fully and partly delustred acetate rayon goods. Thus 
cotton has really little to fear in competition with rayon 
as regards lustre so long as the public demand fabrics of 
moderate or subdued lustre. 


The question which naturally arises is “How far can 
the handle of cotton be improved?”’ Much can be achiev- 
ed by suitable spinning, since the less the twist the softer 
is the handle. But this reduction in twist can only be 
carried within certain limits; without twist the yarn 
would be too weak. But it should be possible to make 
each individual fibre softer, for it must be remembered 
that the average cotton fibre is finer than the average 
viscose rayon filament, and softness is intimately related 
to fineness of fibre diameter. 


Cotton fibres are susceptible to treatments with various 
acids and alkalis which cause them to swell. Caustic 
soda alone, of mercerizing strength, can produce a 40 per 
cent increase in diameter. When the swelling agent is 
removed, and the fibre dried, a collapse takes place and 
the cellulose which constitutes the fibre becomes more 
compact. In other words, it is possible to bring the fibre 
into a soft swollen condition which tends to revert to a 
contracted stiffened state. Perhaps this cycle of changes 
is best illustrated by the behavior of cotton when treated 
with concentrated sulphuric acid. Under such circum- 
tsances the swelling produced by the acid is very great, 
but on washing with water the fibre becomes harder, and 
on drying it gains a. stiff linen-like handle. 

If swelling methods are adopted to render cotton softer 
then the final collapse of the cellulose must be wholly or 
partly prevented. This can be accomplished by adding 
a colloidal product such as glycerine, casein, glucose, or 
similar substances to the washing liquor, or even to the 
swelling agent. The handle of the resulting fibres can 

(Continued on Page 28) 
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A Fine Meeting 


Seldom, if ever, has the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association held a better meet- 
ing than their thirty-seventh annual convention 
at Pinehurst last week. 

In the first place, the meeting was held under 
particularly pleasing circumstances. The weath- 
er was typical of Pinehurst in spring. The at- 
tendance was large and everyone cheerful. The 
program, in point of interest and timeliness, was 
an excellent one and went over without a hitch. 
Even the cotton market put in a helping hand, 
staging a nice rally to add to general cheerful- 
ness. 

The convention got off to a fine start on Fri- 
day morning. There were three speakers on this 
program. And when the third finished, the hall 
was still crowded, which speaks volumes for their 
ability as speakers. 

We have no desire to try to elaborate on the 
subjects discussed in these addresses. The 


speakers were amply able to speak for them- | 


selves. 

President Gossett gave an interesting outline 
of some of the major accomplishments of the 
Association during the past year. He likewise 
painted a clear picture of what cotton manufac- 
turers may expect in the way of Federal regula- 
tions unless the mill men elect to do a little reg- 
ulating on their own account. 

Dr. Dewing, from Harvard, a fluent, forceful 
speaker, struck a responsive chord when he fired 
a few shots at those once-so-revered gentlemen, 
the bankers. He convinced his hearers that he 
knows a great deal about banks and bankers and 
offered some very timely suggestions for much- 
needed bank reform. 

W. D. Anderson, who is one of the real orators 
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in the Association, showed that the textile indus- 
try has a great deal more to be proud of than the 
average mill man seems to think. Cotton man- 
ufacturers, Mr. Anderson believes, have been 
inclined to take too much punishment from vol- 
unteer critics who spout platitudes about long 
hours, low wages and child labor. Fight back 
was Mr. Anderson’s advice, and he had figures 
to show that the industry has made a record dur- 
ing depression that should be a source of pride 
to all those connected with it. 

Mill men everywhere will find pleasure and 
profit in reading the remarks of these speakers. 
They are published in this issue. 

The annual banquet furnished a delightful 
break in the business of the convention and was 
thoroughly enjoyed. 

To sum it up, the meeting at Pinehurst was 
fine. The record of the accomplishments of the 
Association in the past year reflected the compe- 
tent administration of its affairs. In the selec- 
tion of its new officers, headed by T. M. Mar- 
chant, the organization is assured of the same 
high character of leadership for the coming year. 

Members of the Association expressed sincere 
thanks to Mr. Gossett and all others who have 
had an active part in the Association work for 
the past year. They have done a real job. 

To Secretary McLaurine goes much of the 
credit for the success of the Pinehurst meeting. 
He was in the limelight only long enough to give 
a detailed account of the Association’s work for 
the year. But his work behind the scenes was 
everywhere apparent. He put the convention 
machinery in high gear and kept it running 


smoothly throughout, never overlooking any de-. 


tail necessary to make the meetings a real credit 
to the Association and its officers. 


The First Step Toward a Tariff on Jute 


For a long time it has been recognized that 
the cotton mills in this country would benefit 
immensely if Congress would levy a tariff on 
jute. The question has come up time and time 
again, but the powerful jute lobby in Washing- 
ton manages to keep jute on the free list. 

New England manufacturers of jute, avowed 
protectionists except in the case of their own 
products, have so far been strong enough to whip 
all efforts to put on the jute tariff. 

In this connection, Donald Comer, president 
of the Avondale Mills, Birmingham, thinks that 
the first step toward getting a tariff on jute 
would be a Federal requirement that cotton be 
sold on a net weight basis. Mr. Comer outlines 
this position in a letter to us this week and also 
sends a copy of a letter he wrote to Secretary 
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Wallace regarding that portion of the Farm Bill 
dealing a processing tax on cotton. 
An extract from Mr. Comer’s letter follows: 


The proposed bill seeks in a mild way to protect cotton 
against certain competitive fibres, mentioning only rayon, 
silk and linen, whereas everyone knows the real competi- 
tion to cotton in this country comes from paper and jute 
used as containers, and twine. It is unthinkable to me 
that any real friend of cotton will permit, without fighting 
to the last, any arrangement by which cotton itself may 
be taxed 100 per cent without at the same time protecting 
cotton in some way from the increased substitution of 
paper and jute that would otherwise follow. Those of us 
who are spinning cotton have for years been fighting 
against the encroachment of paper and jute, and now we 
are unwilling to stand quietly and see all this past effect 
go to naught. We think the problem is going to be hard 
enough anyway because we are of that school that be- 
lieves that the higher the price, no matter by what method 
accomplished, the less buying and the less consuming 
there will be. 

To those who feel that a tax on jute would be a tax on 
that which the cotton farmer uses to cover his cotton, my 
answer is that a Federal provision requiring the sale of 
cotton net weight will solve the problem. Six yards of 
cotton bagging weighs five pounds and will cost no more 
than the six yards of jute bagging, which weighs twelve 
pounds and if cotton is sold net weight, the farmer will 
not be penalized as he thinks by the lighter weight cover- 
ing. As a matter of fact, any man who thinks because he 
wraps up his product with a heavy covering and thereby 
gets more for his product, is only fooling himself because 
the purchaser by his price makes due allowance for that 
fact. 

I believe that one of the first steps in getting a tariff on 
jute will be a Federal regulation requiring cotton to be 
sold net weight because until that is accomplished, our 
Southern representatives will continue to divide on the 
question and that wonderful jute lobby in Washington 
will continue performing. 


Unfair Competition With Prison-Made 
Goods 


For some time past, the cotton duck mills have 
been in the discouraging position of having to 
compete with goods made at the Federal prison 
in Atlanta. This competition has put these mills 
in an unfair spot. 

The figures showing the production of cotton 
duck at this prison show clearly what the free 
mills are up against. 

In the first place, 87.7 per cent of all the cot- 
ton goods made at Atlanta penitentiary is num- 
bered duck. The production of numbered duck 
from this source in the past four years equals 
23.4 per cent of all the numbered duck made by 
free mills. 

It is manifestly unfair for the mills on duck to 
have to meet such competition. Obviously they 
cannot compete on equal terms. 

While we are on the subject, it is just as well 
to bear in mind that 70 per cent of all products 
manufactured by Federal prisoners is cotton tex- 
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tiles. This is clear proof that the duck mills are 
not alone in having to compete with prison pro- 
duction, although they are meeting more than 
their share of such competition. 

That so large a portion of prison goods are 
cotton textiles is directly contrary to the law 
governing manufacturing operations in the 
prison. The law in the case states that manu- 
facturing in Federal prisons shall be “in such 
diversified forms as will reduce to a minimum 
competition with private industry or free labor.” 

The intent of the law is clear, but plainly its 
application has gotten a long way from the letter 
and spirit of the law. 

It is time to call a halt on such competition. 
There is now a bill, the Tarver Bill, before Con- 
gress that would correct the condition by limit- 
ing the production of cotton duck at Atlanta to 
500,000 pounds yearly. Textile men should ojin 
with the Cotton Duck Association in insisting on 
the passage of the bill. 

The American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, at Pinehurst last week, passed a resolu- 
tion supporting the Tarver Bill and we hope to 
see it enacted by Congress. 


The 30-Hour Bill 


One of the chief virtues of the administra- 
tion’s short hour and minimum wage bill is that 
it would stimulate union organization through- 
out industry by providing for labor representa- 
tion on wage boards——New York World-Tele- 
gram. 


Attention of David Clark 


Incident at Greensboro which “‘David Clark”’ 
is quite sure to make note of, was the attack on 
Roosevelt by “a University of North Carolina 
graduate student,” who also skinned the North 
Carolina “‘Democratic dynasty” and raked the 
Legislature for failmg to provide representation 
for the Socialist and other minor parties on the 
ticket. He was addressing a conference of the 
leaders of the Socialist party in this State.— 
Charlotte Observer. 


Maybe So 


The opening paragraph of one of the studies 
made under the auspices of the Textile Founda- 
tion says: 

If the phenomenon of dichroism, or popularized fluor- 
escence, is to exist, the prime condition to be satisfied is 
that the absorptive or emittive mechanisms responsible 


for the optical phenomenon must be in at least a partial 
alignment. 


_Maybe so. 


b 
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Reliable Leather Products 


For 35 Years 


“Schachner Belting Makes 
a Good Machine Better” 


Schachner 
Leather & Belting Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 


BUNCHLESS 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFFICE 


AUTOMATIC 
CLEANER 


UNITED STATES 
PATENTS 


1930—No. 1,781,142 
1932—No. 1,857,410 
1932—No. 1,858,118 
1933—No,. 1,892,761 


FIRTH-SMITH 
COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASS. 


If It's Made of Paper 
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Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensbero, N. C. 


MILL NEWS ITEMS 


Newton, N. C.—Mid-State Cloth Mill, rayon fabrics, 
has awarded a contract to Herman-Sipe Company for an 
addition to cost $12,000. 


ete 


DANVILLE, VA.—The Riverside and Dan River Mills 
have an order which will give full time employment to 
all of the workers in the mill for three months. 

GREENSBORO, N. C.—Approximately 3,500 Cone em- 
ployees at Proximity, White Oak and Revolution Cotton 
Mills had working hours increased from 50 to 55 hours 
weekly. 

Rock Hirt, S. C.—Industrial Cotton Mills have paid 
a dividend of $1.75 per share on preferred stock and will 
pay an extra dividend of 134 per cent on preferred stock 
on August 1. 


CRAMERTON, N. C.—Cramerton Mills were awarded a 
contract to supply the Army Quartermaster Depot with 
524,272 yards of khaki cotton uniform cloth, 36%-inch, 
on which bids were opened April 28. Cramerton’s bid 
was 30.35c a yard on 39-inch material, net. 


Marion, N. C.—All officers and directors were re- 
elected at the semi-annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Marion Manufacturing Company. A quarterly divi- 
dend of 1 per cent was declared also. The officers are 
Rignall W. Baldwin, president; T. M. Marchant, Green- 
ville, S. C., vice-president, and Sam L. Copeland, secre- 
tary. President Baldwin is also treasurer of the com- 


pany. 


LINDALE, Ga.—Attributed to additional orders, 1,000 
looms, instead of 500, necessitating approximately hiring 
500 operatives, were started this week on the night shift 
at the Lindale unit of the Pepperell Manufacturing Com- 
pany. These looms are in the No. 3 unit. 

Last week orders were given for 200 more operatives 
to operate looms, and later the officials received orders 
from headquarters in Boston to make it 500 additional 
employees. 


Kinston, N. C.—Reports that new owners will begin 
operations at the Caswell Cotton Mills in West Kinston 
were heard here. They could not be confirmed, but it 
was said orders had been given to get the machinery in 
shape for a start in a week or two. The mills have been 
idle many months,. since the company which operated 
them for many years encountered financial difficulties. In 
good times, they employed several hundred men and wo- 
men. 


Ba.trour, N. C.—The Balfour Mills has replaced 150 
Hopedale looms with the newest model Draper looms. A 
large number of the spinning frames have been changed 
over to the tex-rope drive. Some of the spinning frames 
were equipped with the Saco-Lowell four-roll long draft 
system, and some of the frames have been changed over 
to a system planned by the mills. Two H. & B. Ameri- 
can Machine Company long draft frames, one for warp 
and the other for filling, have been installed in the spin- 
ning room. These mills have 23,688 spindles and a bat- 
tery of 452 looms and are manufacturing print cloths. 


= | 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 


FAYETTEVILLE, N. C.—At a public auction sale held| 
here, the entire plant of the Victory Manufacturing Com-| 
pany, Inc., of this city, was sold by John W. Porter, of| 
Rockingham, N. C., as receiver, to the Hunter Manufac-| 
turing and Commission Company, of New York City, for} 
$75,000. The sale was ordered by the Superior Court. | 

The Victory Mill formerly manufactured plain and clip] 
dot marquisettes. 


Cotumsia, S. C.—Assessments of the cotton mills 
other textile industries of Lexington County, by the} 
South Carolina Tax Commission, for the year 1932, are:! 
Columbia Mills, at Lexington, assessed in Lexington 
County, at $75,000, in Richmond County, at $263,000, a 
total of $338,000; Middleburg Mill (Martel Mill), at 
Batesburg, $85,000, and Red Bank Mills (Martel Mills), 
at Lexington, $125,000. 


Hickory, to information ob- 
tained here, within a few days the Old Hickory du Pont 
Rayon units will be running again upon a full production 
schedule. 

As fast as mechanical limitations permit, idle machines 
are being put back into operation. Approximately 250 
operatives will be given employment. The du Pont em- 
ployment office has been extremely busy for the past 
several days, putting on new employees to take care of| 


this increase in production. | 


ROCKINGHAM, N. C.—Entwistle No. 1 plant added 148) 
workers to the payroll beginning last week. For the first 
time since 1923 the company is operating a 55-hour per 
week night shift on 650 looms. This means 110 hours 
per week on 650 looms and 55 hours per week on 1,300 
looms. On the present schedule the No. 1 plant will con- 
sume 225 bales of cotton weekly. W. H. Entwistle said 
that the company stepped-up production to increase de- 
pleted stocks. No large orders have been received, he 
said, to justify the night shift, although there was an in- 
timation that the present schedule would continue indefi- 
nitely. 


U.S. To Buy Textiles for Forest Workers 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The commanding officer of the 
Army Quartermaster Depot announced that approximate- 
ly $2,500,000 of textiles and garments for use by the 
Civilian Conservation Corps would be purchased within 
the next few days. 

Among items that will be bought are: 75,700 under- 
shirts, 222,700 drawers, 255,300 denim trousers, 19,800 
melton trousers, 881,000 cotton socks, 375,000 handker- 
chiefs, 150,000 mattresses, 600,000 huck towels, 400,000 
bath towels, 807,600 lightweight wool socks. 

Also 500,000 bedsheets, 18,900 white duck coats, 150,- 
000 pillow cases, 100,000 pillows, 357,500 denim jump- 
ers, 18,900 white duck trousers, 75,000 canvas cots, 73,- 
300 denim hats, 218,000 flannel shirts, 187,500 raincoats, 
150,000 silk cravats. 

Proposals will be issued shortly by the depot advising 
manufacturers dates on which various bids will be opened. 
It will buy all types of clothing to be worn by the civilian 
forest corps and quickness of delivery is to be a specifica- 
tion in each proposal. 
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MINEROL 
PROCESS 


The above patent covers the 
conditioning of cotton fibres 
with mineral oil. 


SUBSEQUENT METHODS OF 
OIL SPRAYING ARE IN- 
FRINGEMENTS AND SUIT 
HAS BEEN BROUGHT BY US 
TO PROTECT OUR EXCLUSIVE 
PATENT RIGHTS. 


Nine years in pursuing the 
development of the original 
Breton Minerol Process is a 
guarantee of perfected knowl- 
edge in the lubricant Minerol 
and in its application to fibres. 


Use 


Specially processed for 
the control of moisture 
obtained from humidi- 
fication in the mills. 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK 


ee Original and fundamental Oil 
Conditioning Process protected by 
€> 
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VISITING THE MILLS 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs 


McCOLL, S. C. 


Cotton MILLs 

Something doing at this slace. ‘The executives are men 
of vision as well as executive ability. It would take a 
long time to tell in detail of the many improvements 
made here. Mill No. 6 has been overhauled and made 
into a beautiful plant 654 feet long, with unobstructed 
view from end to end. 

There will be nothing overhead except sprinkler sys- 
tem and electric lights when the work is finished. 

The old “Iceman plant” (now called Marlboro Mill 
No. 3) started up a few weeks ago after being closed 
down for five years or more. It has been overhauled, 
cleaned and good machinery put in. 

O .S. Jones, a live young man, is overseer carding and 
spinning. He has recently taken the first degree of papa, 
which made Superintendent G. A. Hale a grandpa; the 
little one’s mother was formerly Miss Lillian Hale. 

Mr. Hale is superintendent of the Marlboro Cotton 
Mills, 1, 3, 6 and 7, all at McColl. 1 

At No. 1 , J. M. Gibson is overseer carding and M. H. 
King, overseer spinning. 

At No. 6, W. R. Carter is overseer twisting; W. M. 
Dampier, overseer weaving here and at No. 7 anly; W. 
H. Harris, overseer cloth room; F. W. Campbell, detail 
man. 

The people here have fine garden plots and there are 
pretty flowers in bloom in many places. The soil is fer- 
tile, easily worked, and brings rich returns to the ener- 
getic. 

These mills are running full time and the people are 
glad to have employment where there is little curtail- 
ment. 


THE EXECUTIVES 

D. K. McCall is president; F. F. Adams, secretary: 
B. M. Edwards, treasurer; P. A. Gwaltney, general su- 
perintendent. 

These are also officials of the pretty Marlboro Cotton 
Mill at Bennettsville, S. C., where O. L. Derrick is super- 
intendent; Lester Shankle, overseer carding, and Grover 
Rambeau, overseer spinning. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


(Continued from last week ) 


SUPERINTENDENT James A. BANGLE 


James A. Bangle, superintendent at Proximity Mill, 
has been on the job over 20 years to the knowledge of 
the writer, and we don’t know how much longer. That 
he is competent and progressive is proven by his long ser- 
vice. ‘He has merited and holds the confidence of his 
company and the good will and appreciation of his em- 
ployees. 

REVOLUTION Cotton MILL 

Julius W. Cone is president, J. E. Hardin, secretary, 
and §, Sternberger, treasurer. Geo. P. Stone is superin- 
tendent and was on the job when the writer first visited 
this place 20 years ago, and we don’t know how long be- 
fore that. He is efficient, friendly, courteous and well 


liked by all who know him. C. F. Phillips is the genial 
assistant superintendent. 

That these leaders have fine and loyal overseers and 
operatives is evidenced in the order and cleanliness of the 
mill and the good running work. 


J. S. Leonard is overseer carding, G. T. Smith, second 
hand; P. O. Chester is card grinder; E. W. Dobson, one 
of the progressive section men; T. O. Ward is overseer 
spinning with G. L. Gaulden and S. G. Hodson, second 
hands. Among the live wire section men are Ransom 
Cagle, O. C. Dandridge and Charlie G. Denson; W. A. 
Ward, doffer. 

N. F. Stone is overseer weaving and S. W. Vaughn, 
second hand. Progressive section men are L. A. Andrews, 
J. C. Gaulden, A. H. Hinshaw, D. L. Phillips, J. L. Rit- 
ter. J. L. Garner is overseer cloth room. 


S .S. Rawlins and G. J. Shepherd have office positions 
where everyone is as pleasant as can be. 

Revolution has all the admirable qualities and village 
attractions of the other mills and is a lovely place to 
visit. 

R. H. ARMFIELD, SUPERINTENDENT Oak MILLs 

R. H. Armfield, superintendent of White Oak Mills, 
was promoted from overseer to this position on the death 
of former Superintendent Gardner, who died some time 
ago after many years’ faithful service. 

The policy of the Cone 
Mills is to promote their own 
and in other ways to show 
appreciation for loyalty. Mr. 
Armfield is efficient and 
courteous, is a good leader, 
and well liked. He has al- 
ways found the Textile Bul- 
letin helpful and is one of 
our most consistent subscrib- 
ers. 

Though superintendent of 
the largest Denim Mill in 
the world, he is still the 
same genial friend — kind 
and considerate toward 
everyone, deserving and holding the high esteem of all 
who know him. 


Waite Oak MILLs 


There are so many pleasant memories connected with 
our late visit to the Cone Mills that we can hardly get 
away from the subject. 

Such a fine group of overseers and such an atmosphere 
of good will and co-operation. The second hands and 
section men are alert and ambitious; under the encourag- 
ing Cone method of promotion, they never get in a rut, 
but strive for improvement in every way and when an 
opportunity comes for advancement, they are ready. 

J. P. Scales is overseer carding, C. C. Whit, second 
hand, and George Holder, section man, are among our 
readers. 


R. C. Moreland is overseer spinning and expects to 
celebrate his 25th year’s service with this company in 
August; S. E. Sawyer is overseer finishing, and Fred 
Hester, second hand; J. J. Moore, overseer of waste; J. 
E. Armfield, dyer, with A. D. Clanton, second hand. 
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A. L. Beal is overseer weaving, with G. R. Lucas and 
L. W. Barrier, second hands; M. C. Jones, J. C. Beal, 
A. M. Herrin, J. B. Carter and H. M. Parrish are among 
the wide-awake loom fixers. Charles Pearman, H. F. 
Evans and C. L. Thornbro are also in weave room. 

W. L. Gibson is night superintendent and carder; L. C. 
Harris, night spinner. 

D. L. Sullivan, better known as ‘Tobe,’ has been here 
over 30 years. He drew the plans for White Oak Mill. 

R. L. Yates, master mechanic; G. B. Ward, second 
hand; J. A. Cooper, tying-in; R. L. Kale, yard foreman. 

C. E. Kerchner is superintendent of power, assisted by 
W. B. Burke; R. L. Clapp, chief electrician, assisted by 
Frank Berry. 

IN THE OFFICE 

©. V. Webster, cashier, is going to leave “footprints on 
the sands of time” that will never be washed away. The 
influence of his personality and Christian example will be 
multiplied in coming years through the good works of 
those whose lives. he touches today. He teaches the 
Men’s Bible Class in the Baptist Church and on the 
Sunday before our visit had 123 present. 


Claude Kidd is general office man; Herbert Ferguson, 
L. W. Barrier, timekeeper; G. W. Foster, invoice and 
requisition; R. E. Fitchett, receiving clerk; John Shores, 
supply clerk, and G. G. Merritt, in charge of houses, are 
among the efficiency force at this wonderful mill. 


Cone Mitts Have A Larce, Mopern Datry 


Mr. Merritt carried us to see the dairy. 

In 1915, Mr. Ceasor Cone established the Textile 
Dairy near White Oak Mills, placed Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Thacker in charge, and for over 17 years they have faith- 
fully and energetically carried on. 

There are 75 acres at the dairy, in a high state of cul- 
tivation, where summer grazing and winter ensilage is 
carefully looked after. 

The herd is composed of Holstein, Guernsey and Jer- 
sey cattle, and 95 cows are now being milked, producing 
excellent quantity and quality of milk which is cooled 
and bottled by the latest improved methods and prompt- 
ly delivered to delighted customers. 

The milking room is absolutely clean and thoroughly 
modern. The cows are brushed and groom daily, and 
each milker’s udder is washed and dried with a clean 
cloth at milking time. Several DeLaval milking ma- 
chines are used, followed by hand milking to make sure 
the job is thorough. 

There’s a stanchion and an automatic drinking foun- 
tain in reach of every cow. As they drink, the water 
flows in till they stop. 

A State inspector spends ‘some time each month at this 
dairy, testing cows for health and for producing values. 

We thank Mr. Merritt for taking us over, and Mrs. 
Thacker for so courteously and kindly showing us 
through and explaining the machinery and methods used 
in this successful dairy. 


A Bic Stock Farm 


A few miles north of Greensboro, the Proximity Com- 
pany (Cone Mills) have a 2,000-acre farm used for 
breeding, raising and fattening beef and pork, which is 
supplied to operatives at cost to deliver ready for cook- 
ing. 

Altogether, we don’t know of a more fortunate people 
anywhere than those employed in the splendid Cone mills 
at Greensboro. They seem to realize that they are “in 
clover,” for as said last week, we never hear of any one 
leaving. The same families (or their descendants) that 
we found here back in 1913, when Mr. Ceasar Cone’s 
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benign countenance and encouraging smile scattered sun- 
shine, are still here—happy in feeling themselves a part 
of this great organization. 


McADENVILLE, N. C. 


McApren MILts 


These mills are on South Fork River, near Lowell, and 
have an interesting history that dates far back into pio- 
neer days of the textile industry. 

Mr. Robert R. Ray, secretary and treasurer, is over 
80 years old and continuously on the job. 

Some weeks ago Grady Cole announced over Station 
WBT that Mr. Ray was celebrating his birthday, and 
from all over the South he has since been receiving let- 
ters, cards and messages of congratulation from friends 
and employees of years ago, who had drifted to other 
places. 

Mr. Ray is one of the most remarkable gentlemen in 
the entire textile industry and is devotedly loved by all 
who work for him. 


Plans for S. T. A. Convention 


The entertainment committee for the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary meeting of the Southern Textile Association, to 
be held in Charlotte on May 26 and 27, is making special 
plans for the entertainment of those who attend the con- 
vention. 


There will be no meeting on the afternoon of the 26th 
and committee: plans a variety of entertainment. The 
usual golf tournament will be held. In addition arrange- 
ments are being made for those who do not play golf. 
Plans call for a horseshoe pitching contest, a ball game, 
played with a soft ball, between mill men and traveling 
men, and other athletic contests. Members will also be 
given an opportunity to visit a number of manufacturing 
plants in and around Charlotte. 


TEXTILE CLuB PRESENTs GOLF TROPHY 


The Charlotte Textile Club, composed of textile sales- 
men, will present a handsome silver cup to the Associa- 
tion to be used as an annual golf trophy. Only mill men 
will be eligible to compete for the cup. The winner each 
year will keep the cup until the following year when it 
will be returned for competition at the annual meeting. 
Names of the winners will be engraved on the cup. 


ACCOMMODATIONS 


Charlotte has ample hotel facilities to take care of the 
convention. Headquarters of the Association will be at 
the Charlotte Hotel, but there also are a number of other 
hotels that offer excellent accommodations. 

The Charlotte Hotel is offering a rate of $2.50 per day 
for single rooms and $4.00 per day for double rooms, all 
with private bath. Rates furnished by three other of the 
larger hotels show Selwyn Hotel, $1.50 and up; Meck- 
lenburg Hotel, $2.00 and up; Stonewall Hotel, $1.00 and 
$1.25 (without bath), $1.50 and up with bath. 

A large attendance for the convention is already as- 
sured. Association officers feel that the number of men 
in attendance at the Charlotte meeting will break all pre- 
vious records. 

The first session of the convention will meet at 10 
o'clock on May 26, with President Petrea presiding. The 
afternoon will be open for recreation and entertainment. 
The annual banquet will be held that evening. 

The business session will be held on the morning of 
the 27th, at which the new officers will be elected. 
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Improving Handle and Lustre in Cotton 
Fabrics 
(Continued from Page 20) 


thereby be much improved. But intensive research along 
these lines is required, for it appears certain that methods 
which swell a cellulose fibre must ultimately be capable 
of control so that they produce an exceptionally soft 
fibre. 


But alternative treatments are available. Cellulose can 
be esterified by suitable treatment with such substances 
as are capable of reacting with hydroxyl groups, for ex- 
ample, the chlorides and the anhydrides of aliphatic and 
aromatic acids. It can also be combined with condensing 
agents of which formaldehyde is a good example. Not 
all such treatments can be expected to yield soft cotton, 
but there is good reason to suppose that one or other of 
them will. 

The cellulose of cotton is also susceptible to change by 
treatment with steam under high pressure. Researches 
carried out at the Shirley Institute have shown that 
cotton undergoes peculiar swelling changes when heated 
with moisture (steam) at about 100 degrees C., and it is 
also known that these changes have an important influ- 
ence in the steaming which follows printing processes. 
There is thus more than a probability that steam treat- 
ment under appropriate conditions would result in an 
advantageous softening of handle of cotton fibres. 

Generally it would seem that for softness it is neces- 
sary to increase the volume of each cotton fibre. One 
method of effecting this would be to distend each fibre 
with air or other inert gas in the manner that is applied 
to Celta rayon. Otherwise the swelling could be of a 
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more uniform character as produced by permanently sep- 
arating the micelle chains. It is important to note that 
simple mercerization does not effect this purpose since 
although each fibre increases in diameter it is correspond- 
ingly shortened in length so that the total volume change 
is negligible. 

But, however this increase of volume is obtained it 
must be of a permanent character. It is for this reason 
that less satisfactory results are likely to be obtained by 
filling out the fibres with relatively insoluble compounds. 
There are scarcely any compounds which would be capa- 
ble of fulfilling all the necessary requirements such as 
freedom from change of color in washing and bleaching, 
and absence of influence on the lustre and dyeing proper- 
ties of the cotton. The only reasonable method consists 
of permanently reducing the specific gravity of the cot- 
ton fibres by physical or chemical means. 

There are great opportunities in discovering methods 
for improving the softness of cotton fibres. The lustre 
of mercerized cotton is sufficient for a large proportion 
of modern dress goods, and if this could be combined 
with a pleasing softnes sof handle, then 100 per ecnt 
cotton fabrics would largely displace many of the now 
popular rayon materials since these definitely lack the 
durability of cotton. All that is required is persevering 
research—-the results are certain to come.—Textile Re- 
corder. 


HARTWELL, Ga.—Hartwell Mills has begun operating 
a night shift. Sixty additional people were added to the 
payroll as a result. Double time will continue indefinite- 
ly, according to Vice-President 5. W. Thornton. 
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SACO-LOWELL 


Recirculating Filter 


at your request! 


Filter 


the air, dont change it 


Air Filtration and Recirculation creates new standards in 
the opening and picker rooms because, for the first time, 
a perfectly conditioned and stabilized atmosphere is pos- 
sible with ordinary humidifying equipment. Instead of 
exhausting the air and replacing it with variable and un- 
controlled atmosphere, Saco-Lowell Filters recirculate the 
SAME air over and over again with all dust and leaf 
removed—retaining all the humidity except that taken up 
by the cotton, 


Improved Quality. Better cleaning—beaters, grids and 
fan speeds can be set to meet a fixed group of conditions. 
Improved evenness and uniformity—the same poundage 
of cotton in every lap every day. Variations in numbers 
throughout the mill, now caused to a great extent by vari- 
able picker room conditions, are greatly reduced. 


Savings. Eliminates dust cellars. Cost of winter heating 
in mill greatly reduced. Frequent gear changing eliminated. 


Fire Safety. Fire hazards eliminated. Cannot spread. If 
started, will automatically be smothered in Filter. 


Users say: “There is no apparent seepage of dust from 
the Filter at all. It is taking care of the discharge from a 
No. 2 condenser with self-contained fan very nicely.""— 
"The Filter is installed to receive the discharge from the 
dust removal hoods under the screens of FOUR Centrif- 
Air Cleaning Machines, is collecting more than 20 Ibs. of 


dust and short lint every day, and doing what | consider 
a perfect job of filtering." 


In our opinion there is no investment a mill can make that 
will be more beneficial than the installation of this system. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


147 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
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Tubize Chatillon Reports majority of mills in this area have 


Increased Sales for 1932 


The Tubize Chatillon Corpora- 
tion’s sales showed an increase of 11 
per cent in 1932, according to Roland 
L. Taylor, chairman of the board, 
speaking at the annual meeting. Mr. 
Taylor said that this compared with 
a drop of 1 per cent in sales for the 
rayon industry as a whole in 1932. 


Harry A. Arthur and W. Hinckle 
Smith were elected to the board of 
directors. They succeed Gerrish H. 
Milliken and John Nash McCullough, 
who had resigned as directors. 


Greenville Mills Busier 


Greenville, S. C-——A decided up- 
turn has been registered in textile 
activities during the past week. A 


increased their operating time and 
many have called back to work em- 
ployees who had been laid off tem- 
porarily. One mill was reported to 
have called back 500 workers. 

Wilis Taylor of Slater Mills, which 
manufacture mixed rayon and cotton 
fabrics, said the plant would operate 
55 hours this week compared to 40 
last week. It was understood Dun- 
ean Mills is operating at about 85 
per cent capacity. 


Viscose Re-Elects 
All Its Officers 


At the annual meeting of the 
American Viscose Corporation and 
the Viscose Company, held at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., the following officers were 
re-elected: Samuel A. Salvage, presi- 
dent; Charles E. Hendrixson, secre- 
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tary and treasurer, and H. J. Dingle, 
assistant treasurer. 

The following directors were re- 
elected: Samuel Courtauld, Samuel 
A. Salvage, Charles E. Hendrixson, 
Henry Johnson and John G. Jack- 
son. 

The board of both companies were 
increased from five to seven mem- 
bers. William C. Appleton and Frank 
H. Griffin, who have been with the 
companies for a number of years, 
were re-elected directors. 
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Anderson in Strong Defense of Textile 
Industry 


(Continued from Page 7) 


proportion was considerably larger for New England and 
for the Middle Atlantic States, and slightly larger for the 
east North Central States—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin—than for any of the three Southern geo- 
graphic divisions. 

“Recent figures compiled from the 1930 census show 
remarkable progress as to the employment of persons 10 
to 15 years old, inclusive. The total number of children 
of this age in the United States in 1930 was 14,300,576. 
The total number gainfully employed in any way was 
only 667,118, or 4.7 per cent of the total, as compared 
with 1,060,858 in 1920, or 8.5 per cent of the total. The 
total number employed in the cotton mills of the United 
States in 1930 shows even greater progress, being only 
10,631 as against 21,875 in 1920, a drop of 50 per cent. 


RANKS First IN EMPLOYMENT 


“Our industry ranks first among all the industries. ir 
America in the average number of wage earners employ- 
ed, and throughout this entire depression ours is the one 
industry that has stood up fairly well in the matter of 
employment. It is commonly stated that there are now 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 people out of work in the 
United States. 

“Our industry ranks first among all the industries in 
America in the average number of wage earners employ- 
ed, and throughout this entire depression ours is the one 
industry that has stood up fairly well in the matter of 
employment. It is commonly stated that there are now 
from 10,000,000 to 12,000,000 people out of work in the 
United States. 


“It may be true that, here and there in our industry, 
wages have been reduced too much, but I claim that the 
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worst that any of us have done in this respect is a great | 


deal better than what has been done in many other lines 
of business, which was to turn people out in the streets to 
join the breadlines. 

“IT dare say that it would be difficult to find that very 
many cotton mill workers have been in the breadlines 
anywhere or have been applicants for assistance at the 
welfare stations of various kinds that have been estab- 
lished over the country to take care of needy people. 

Hap AND SHELTER 

“They may not have earned as much as they should 
have earned, or as much as the employers would have 
preferred to pay them, but I claim that, as a body of 
workers, they have earned an honest living and they have 
had a good roof over their heads and have not suffered 
for fuel, food or clothing. This is a great deal more than 
can be said for the employees of many other lines of busi- 
ness in this country. 


“For my part, I am proud of the fact that, despite the 
losses we have taken, despite the discouragements that 
have faced us, we have, as an industry, gone forward 
with the operation of our plants and have furnished a 
livelihood for those associated with us in the operation of 
the mills, and have furnished clothing and covering to 
the public at prices within the reach of the masses. 


“I repeat that we may admit failure to make money 
for ourselves, but I claim that during this severe depres- 
sion we have served the situation with some credit, and 
that much of the criticism constantly levelled at the tex- 


tile industry is without foundation and fact, and is very 
unjust.”’ 
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Report of Secretary McLaurine 
(Continued from Page 10) 


cyclopedic compilations, or the famous five foot shelves 
of classic literature. 

It is useless to say that we have fully cooperated with 
this movement: Time is too limited to detail our activi- 
ties. Already in many of our southern towns and cities 
plans are going forward with special sales of standard 
made merchandise such as sheets, pillow cases, towels, 
table linen, draperies and many other commodities. These 
are particularly mentioned because heretofore stress has 
been given to clothing. Each member present should con- 
sider it his duty to render special service in his home com- 
munity and encourage the undertaking. He should even 
help initiate profitable projects. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. 


Again we refer to industrial relations since there is no 
special report. I am very glad to state that my opinion ts 
that the majority of our members are actively function- 
ing on this committee, not in a public and blatant way 
with publicity and fanfare but in that silent effective way 
that expresses itself in human conduct and human welfare. 

When we consider the dark days through which we have 
passed and the abiding confidence and loyalty that have 
existed between employer and employees in our southern 
textile industry we must feel that our members have a 
practical and workable knowledge of the principles of 
industrial relations. 

On the part of both there has been much sacrifice but 
the sympathy and common understanding of all have 
made the sacrifices possible. Our officers and members 
deserve much credit for being able to operate and furnish 
employment for so many even though such a policy has 
entailed much loss. 


SUMARY. 


Inasmuch as your Secretary has been able to cover 
many of the activities of this year he would like to very 
succinctly indicate to you in general terms.a few of the 
things that this Association attempts to do, although it 
may be a little repetitive: 

1. Through committees it acts officially in presenting 
conditions of the industry to national legislative com- 
mittees. 

2. Through the Traffic Department and its legal staff 
it watches all general traffic matters before committees 
and commissions. 

3. It represents mills in working out rules and regu- 
lations in reference to the buying and selling of raw 
cotton. 


4. It represents the mills in the arbitration of cotton 
and cotton contracts. 


5. It represents the mills in the setting up of Inter- 
national Cotton Standards. Through agencies it promotes 
the growth of a better staple and character of cotton. 

6. It assembles important information on many sub- 
jects for its members and cooperating association. 

7. It safeguards the industry against insidious and 
pernicious propaganda by keeping the public properly in- 
formed. It acts very effectively in its public relation 
programs. 

8. It represents the mills through committees in arbi- 
trating differences arising in the buying and selling of tex- 
tile commodities. 

9. It is the great center and clearing house for many 
problems that are now and ever will be southern in their 
application. 
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10. It is the army and navy of our industry. It pro- 
tects our interests and gives dignity to our inténtions. 


THANKS. 


In closing, I express my most sincere thanks to the 
President, the Vice-President, the Chairman and members 
of the various committees, the Board of Government, our 
Traffic Manager and all members of this Association be- 
cause they have so graciously and cheerfully aided me 
with their advice and counsel. 

I also express my appreciation to the officers and mem- 
bers of the various State Associations and the allied assoc- 
lations, to the various state and governmental depart- 
ments for the splendid cooperative spirit that they have 
manifested and I sincerely trust that these pleasant assoc- 
iations will continue. 


One of the greatest delights in my life is to serve my 
fellowmen and I want to impress upon the membership 
again that nothing pleases me more than to realize that 
in some small way the efforts that I am putting forth are 
contributing to the great constructive forces that bring 
progress to our industry. 


Carded Yarn Spinners Meet At Pinehurst 


At a meeting of the Carded Yarn Group of the Cotton- 
Textile Institute, held Friday at Pinehurst, it was brought 
out that in the last four weeks yarn sales have been 44 
per cent greater than production and shipments 19 per 
cent greater than production. 


It developed also that during the first three months of 
the year sales exceeded production, as against the more 
general experience in the last five years when production 
during this period exceeded the quantity sold. 

George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute, announced to the meeting that the following yarn 
mills had joined the Institute during the last few weeks: 

Peck Mig. Co., Warrenton, N. C.; Bartex Spinning 
Co., Clayton, N. C.; Efird Mfg. Co., Albemarle, N. C.: 
Linn Mills Co., Landis, N. C.; South Fork Mfg. Co., 
Belmont, N. C.; Durham Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C.: 
Cheraw Cotton Mills, Cheraw, S. C.; Moore Cotton Mill 
Co., Lenoir, N. C.; Wadesboro Cotton Mill Co.. Wades- 
boro, N. C.; Edenton Cotton Mills, Edenton, N. C.: 
Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C. 

About 950,000 spindles were represented at the meet- 
ing. 

Lobby discussion among mill executives and yarn mer- 
chants, following the meeting, brought out the fact that 
despite the recent rise in yarn prices the yarn mills are 
not yet obtaining full replacement cost for their product. 
Something like twenty yarn mills are still closed and are 
not planning to reopen until there is a further improve- 
ment in the market. 


Recent advances in the yarn trade are attributable 
largely to the raw cotton market which has shown mate- 
rial improvement during the past fortnight. In addition 
to this the mill men are anticipating increased cost in 
operation due to the likelihood of shorter hours under the 
Perkins Bill, the possible regulation of machinery. the 
possibility of minimum wages, and a strong likelihood of 
an excise tax under the Farm Bill which has just passed 
the Senate. In addition to these elements it is commonly 
felt that any inflation program that may be adopted by 
the President will inevitably mean higher prices for raw 
commodities. So this in turn will mean higher manufac- 
turing costs. 
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Discussion on Spinning At Eastern 
Carolina Meeting 
(Continued from Page 16) 
HuMIDITY AND Cork ROLLS 


Chairman: Mr. Parks, will you answer the question 
about humidity and cork rollers? 

Mr. Parks: We started out with a relative humidity 
of 65 degrees. It was largely an experiment; I wanted 
to know if we could run on that. It did run for a long 
time pretty nicely. Then after four or five months had 
passed by summer was gone and winter was with us, and 
we began to notice the difficulty in starting up on Mon- 
day mornings. We found we had more trouble on the 
frames that had had the cork rolls the longest time. We 
began to try to find out what was different Monday 
morning from other mornings. We thought of the hu- 
midity; we thought of the temperature of the room; we 
thought of their standing with the weight on them. We 
began to experiment with carrying a very high tempera- 
ture Monday morning and found that helped considera- 
bly. We found if the weather outside was mild and 
moist Monday morning we had very little trouble, but 
if the next Monday morning happened to be cold we had 
a good deal of trouble. We did two things. We reduced 
our relative humidity to 55 degrees, from 65, and thought 
we detected a considerable decrease in ends down. But 
we did find that our older frames were running worse 
than the new frames on Monday mornings, for the first 
forty-five minutes. So, after a conference with the cork 
man, who said he thought the life of that roller was 
certainly approaching the time when it should be re- 
buffed, we took the cork rollers out of one frame in the 
worst place in the room and rebuffed them and put them 
back. The next Monday morning we found that the 
frame which had been rebuffed was running normally, 
and the other frames around it were running badly. We 
came to the conclusion that the longer the cork roller 
ran, the rougher the surface got, so that it was more 
subject to changes in temperature and humidity. | 
thought those little particles of cork projecting, that can 
not be seen by the eye or even felt, get hard. The hu- 
midity does not help, because the cotton being moist in 
the first few times it goes around will wrap around those 
little bits of cork. 1 think rebuffing does help. 

Chairman: Is yours spiral cork or block cork? 

Mr. Parks: Block cork. 

Mr. Harden: Do any of you have any trouble with 
black slubs of cotton getting in after you have run for 
some time? 

Mr. Munns: We notice we get more lint around the 
end of the cork roller, and it seems there is more lint 
accumulating around the steel roll where you run the 
cork rolls. 

Chairman: 
get lint. 

Mr. Parks: With the cork rolls it does not run up 
on the top clearer, but it does work to the two ends. | 
think you might as well admit you have to pick more 
eyebrows with the leather rolls and have to pick more 
ends with the cork rolls. It amounts to the same thing. 
ou have to clean them, either way. 

G. E. Moore, Superintendent, J. M. Odell Manufac- 
turing Company, Bynum, N. C.: We have a little dif- 
ferent condition. When it came time to rebuff we found 
so many of those cots had come loose on the arbor that 


You don’t get so many eyebrows but do 
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We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 
ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name of Mil] 


Town 


Carder 


Weaver 


_... Master Mechanic 


LUBRICATION 


For 100 years, Robinson lub- 
ricants have adhered to the high- 
est standard of quality. Today 

. . that reputation is your safe- 
guard. 


WM. C. ROBINSON & SON CO. 


x AMERICA’S OLDEST OIL COMPANY 
\ 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
MAIN OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MD. 


100 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


we did not think rebuffing necessary; we just sent them | 


back. 
I think the gentleman over here on my right is entirely 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high yy is guaran- 
teed—-that the weight and circle is always 

and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


correct, 


Ask for Prices 
DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


311 Somerset Ave. 


Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mase 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 


Greenville, 8. C. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Recent changes 
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right about changing. We find lots of trouble when we 
change from coarse numbers to finer—and not so fine, 
either. We find the ends come loose. I don't know 
whether humidity causes it, or what. 

Chairman: Was that block or spiral cork? 

Mr. Moore: Block. 


Cork Must Fit PROPERLY 


Mr. Harden: We had a few to come loose. It Is 
very important to have the cork fit the roll snugly. It 
may be the roller is a little under size, and it will come 
loose. We had to caliper our rolls when we put on the 
cork, because some of our rolls are old——-made back there 
when it was not so important to have them the exact 
size. We had to take out a few small rolls. It is im- 
portant to have the cork cot fit tight. Another thing 
that is important is to apply the glue to the inside of the 
cork cot, as well as to the roll. We don't have that 
trouble now. 

Chairman: 
cork rollers? 

Geo. F. Brietz, Superintendent, Selma Cotton Mills, 
Selma, N. C.: I regret to say that today Il am merely a 
learner. We tried them about three years ago. We 
haven't had any different experience. What we did find 
was favorable, but only on a half side. 

Mr. Cates: That is one of the main things | wanted 
to get today—information about the life and cost and 
the running of the work. We haven't put in cork rolls; 
we have been considering it for a year or two, but I have 
never been satisfied yet about the work and the cost. | 
think the thing we need to find out more than anything 
else is the difference in the cost of the first installation 
and the upkeep and the running of the work and the 
life of the roll. That is one thing I hope you can draw 
out—the life and the cost, so we can know which roll is 
the cheapest. 

Chairman: It seems the opinion of those using them 
longest is that the average life before rebuffing is about 
six to eight months. I believe the time between rebuil- 
fings is shorter as time goes on, and that each time you 
rebuff them the shorter time they run to the next re- 
buffing. 

Mr. Parks: It is just the reverse. Every time you 
rebuff them they last longer. 

Chairman: If you rebuff them three times, the aver- 
age life would be two years. 

Mr. Holt: It would be two and a half to three years. 
They last longer every time you rebuff them. 


Lire or ROLLS 


Mr. Crouch: I said I used a roll per frame per day. 
In the run of a year I change a little more than three 
times. According to Mr. Harden’s figures, he would run 
a littke more than two years with three buffings. It 
would be just about one-third of the cost, including the 
rebuffing cost. Normally, leather rolls will take about 
three rolls a year, or a little more than that. It has been 
my custom for twenty-five years to do that—allow a roll 
per day per frame. That is on sheep skin. Calf skin 
will take a little less. My numbers vary from 1’s to 


Mr. Brietz, have you any trouble with 


22s. If I have thirty frames, I give out thirty rolls. 
Question: What do you do when the work is running 
bad? 


Mr. Crouch: Well, it takes more; then when it is 
running good it comes down. 

Mr. Cates: You can not make an absolute compari- 
son; you just have to get the average cost. There will 
not be so much difference in the wide gauge and narrow 
gauge roller cost, but you have to strike an average. I 
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think most of the men that have given their experience 
on cork rollers have wide gauge frames, and there is quite 
a difference between a wide gauge roller and a narrow 
gauge. We use about a roll a day on sheep skin, running 
about 25s; maybe a little finer than that now. We figure 
to use a roll per day per frame. 

Chairman: 
ers? 

Mr. Cates: 

Chairman: 

Mr. Cates: 

Chairman: 
the speed. 


That takes care of the three lines of roll- 


Yes. That has been our experience. 
Year in and year out? 

Yes. 

It depends largely on the numbers and 


J. W. Thompson, Carder and Spinner, Oxford Cotton 
Mills, Oxford, N. C.: I don’t know very much about 
cork rollers and want to learn something. But I don’t 
know whether the cork roll is so much better than the 
calf-skin roll or not. I have here a little test I made. | 
had one side of cork rolls two months old and one side 
of calf-skin rolls, 102 spindles to the side. I ran five 
tests. In other words, I sized and broke five times. On 
the cork roller it gave me an average number of 11.99. 
supposed to be 12s yarn; on the calf-skin rollers I had 
an average number of 11.94. Well, the cork broke 152 
pounds; the calf-skin roller broke 157 pounds, which 
gives you 5 pounds more breakage on the calf-skin rollers 
than you have on the cork. I also ran a test for ten 
hours of ends down. On the cork rollers the ends down 
in ten hours were 18; on the calf-skin roller, in ten hours, 
49 ends down. 


Of course, this is a spinning discussion, but I also have 
a little test in carding. Shall I give that now? 

Mr. Vick: Let’s have it now. 

Mr. Thompson: I started it in the card room and put 
in some cork rollers in the intermediate, 26, the same age 
as the ones in the spinning. I ran a test on the cork of 
ends down in ten hours. I didn’t have any. On the 
calf-skin roller I had three. Now, understand those ends 
don’t come from tearing them down creeling; I mean 
ends down when you don’t know what causes them to 
come down. That was on the slubber, 50 hank roving. 
On the intermediate, 1.54 roving, ten hours, I had ends 
down, on the cork, 2, On the calf-skin rollers I had 4 
ends down. I noticed in my tests that the cork has 
fewer ends down. They run better, although they get 
dirty; a lot of cotton accumulates around the ends, as 
has just been said. There is no eyebrow on the cork roll, 
but on the calf-skin we do have the eyeborw. I am very 
much pleased with the calf-skin roller. We have been 
running them for some time. 

Chairman: Two and a half years. 

Mr. Thompson: They have given us splendid results. 
I don’t know about changing from one to another. 

Mr. Harden: Our experience with the calf-skin roller 
was that we did not get the life we hoped to get out of 
it, because they came loose. The leather seemed to 
stretch a little more than the sheep skin did, and conse- 
quently we did not get the life out of them that we had 
hoped to get. We have started going back to the sheep 
skin and cork. 


Chairman: We have had right much of that trouble, 
too. I think I am safe in saying that ten to twelve per 
cent of ours would slip before the rolls were half worn 
out. With the permission of our roller coverer, we sent 
them back to him, and he recovered them without extra 


cost. He has been studying it and has improved them 
very much. 
Mr. Holt: If you buy three cork rolls, that is 18 


\ 
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cents. Then if you rebuff the front roll three times in 
two years, that would be 4% cents; then if you rebuff 
the middle and back roll once each year that would be 3 
cents. A total cost for two years of 25% cents. For a 
leather roller, the cost would be 36 cents for two years. 
That would be 10% cents in favor of cork. 

Mr. Davis: I should like to give my experience on 
calf-skin rollers. We started in and were going to put 
our whole spinning room on calf skin; in fact, we got 
practically all of it on. When we first put them in they 
wouldn’t eyebrow. The longer they ran, the worst the 
eyebrows were. We did not have any come loose. About 
two weeks ago, when I saw the man that got out this 
calf-skin, I felt like shooting him. It seems like the 
longer they run, the worse they eyebrow. It ran my sec- 
onds up to about twenty per cent, and I had to cut down 
the number of sides to a spinner. I should like to show 
you some of my fillings; it was awful. The next time 
anybody says anything to me about changing rollers | 
am going to shoot him. 

Chairman: You went back on sheep skin? 

Mr. Davis: That is right. 

Mr. Mullen: I understand someone has experimented 
by putting a little piece of paper on the top clearer. That 
lets it go back under instead of making an eyebrow. As 
I understand it, the whole reason of the eyebrow is that 
the calf skin is so much slicker than sheep skin that it 
does not take the fly on in, whereas sheep skin will take 
it in and deposit it on the top clearer. 

Mr. Harden: Our experience was that they eyebrow- 
ed worse when we put them in. As we ran them it be- 
came a little less. I think almost any roller will give you 
more eyebrows at first. 

Mr. Davis: Is anybody using a calf-skin roller with 
a roller top clearer? 

Mr. Mullen: We experimented with a few of them. 
That apparently does away with that trouble. 

Mr. Tatum: Has anybody found any particular ad- 
vantage in the calf skin, if they can overcome the eye- 
brow? Are they more economical, if they can overcome 
that trouble? 

Mr. Mullen: Well, the claim of the people that sell 
the calf skin is that nobody knows how long they will 
last—that they will last a good deal longer than sheep 
skin—three times as long. 

Chairman: We will move on to the discussion of the 
results obtained from the various types of long draft in 
spinning. 

Lonc Drarrt ExPERIMENTAL FRAME 

Mr. Brietz: We tried long draft on a frame with 18 
spindles to a side. We kept that frame for eighteen 
months and made many exhaustive tests. We went so far 
as to put 8 hank roving in and made 30s yarn from it. 
So far as appearance went it made a pretty good yarn. 
We ran all the way from 18 draft to 24. The section 
man ran it. We were very much pleased, so much so 
that if the panic had not come on, and the depression, 
I would have recommended putting one-third of the mill 
on it. If I were going to build a mill I would certainly 
equip a big part of it with long draft. I think it is the 
coming thing. 

Mr. Mullen: We had two of these experimental frames 
on and made some very exhaustive tests. I don’t recall 
any details of the draft and rowing we were using. Our 
conclusion was that we do not see enough value in it to 
put long draft on old spinning frames. I am like Mr. 
Brietz; if we were going to buy new spinning frames I 
should consider very seriously the advantage of it. 

Chairman: I reckon, as just said, to begin with most 
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of us don’t know anything about long-draft spinning be- 
cause we have had no experience with it. I was right glad 
to hear Mr. Brietz and Mr. Mullen say what they did in 
favor of it. I am sure, myself, that long draft is the 
best spinning. 

Mr. Cates: I should like to add to what they said that 
I had the same experience Mr. Brietz had. I had a frame 
for some time and made exhaustive tests and was so favor- 
ably impressed that if I were putting in new spinning 
frames I wouldn’t buy anything else. 

Mr. Parks: All members have not had the same ex- 
perience. I think it would be well to hear from some of 
those who run coarser numbers, or perhaps dirtier cot- 
ton. 


Lonc Drart on Coarse NUMBERS 


W. H. Miley, Superintendent, Erwin Cotton Mills No. 
5, Erwin, N. C.: We have two frames each running on 
8s warp and yarn and 13s filling yarn. We have not 
had very much success on those numbers. We first start- 
ed on the warp yarn trying to make it out of slubber 
roving, with a draft of about 15. Our loom stops went 
up to as high as 150 per cent higher. The loom stops 
were considerably higher and the ends down considera- 
bly higher with both systems. 

Mr. Cates: I visited a mill some time ago on long- 
draft spinning, and they say, on going into the figures 
thoroughly, that they are able to save 40 per cent. In 
other words, they are able to produce yarn for forty per 
cent less. 

Now, I only have their word of it; I did not see the 
figures. That is one of my ideas in long-draft spinning. 
If long-draft spinning does not produce any better yarn, 
or if you are not able to operate it more cheaply than 
the old system, why put it in. But my idea of it is that 
you can produce better yarn at less cost. 

Mr. Parks: I think there is this to be said about 
long-draft spinning. I think it will cost you just as much, 
or more, to operate your spinning room with long-draft 
spinning than it would with the regular system. Your 
saving comes not in the spinning room but in the proc- 
esses you can eliminate by having long-draft spinning. 
Of course, if your stuff is in good condition when it gets 
to the spinning room, you will be able to operate a larger 
number of spindles, whether you have long draft or con- 
ventional draft. We are beginning now and are going to 
do cleaning systematically. 

Mr. Harden: As to the cleaning, we have to take 
into account one thing, and that is that long draft is 
doing a great big job. In other words, it is putting the 
burden of the cleaning on*the spinning, and even if we 
have to do more cleaning on the spinning, isn’t it worth 
it? 

Mr. Vernon: Don’t you have a tendency to make a 
better grade of work where you have to do more cleaning 
in spinning than further back, where you cut out some 
of the processes in the card room? 

Mr. Parks: We take the stand, in our Mill No. 6, 
that we don’t clean our work because it is dirty; we clean 
it to keep it from getting dirty. Mr. Knight can tell you 
about it. 

Mr. Knight: We pick our front rollers twice a day. | 
clean my aprons once a month. The spinners clean them. 


Question: How many sides can they run a day on 
that? 

Mr. Knight: They run eight sides, 200 spindles to the 
frame. 


This ended the discussion on spinning. 
Due to lack of space this week, the discussion on Card- 
ing will be published next week—Editor. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 
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Incorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


Chauncey St., Boston 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC 


MERCHANDISING 


JOSHUA LL. BAILY & Co. 


10-12 Tuomas St. New YorE 


EXPORT 
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COTTON Goops 


New York.—The cotton goods markets, after being 
quiet during most of the past week, were again very ac- 
tive on Saturday under the influence of higher cotton and 
the inflationary movement. Large sales of goods were 
made at higher prices, prices paid for print cloths reach- 
ing a high point for the movement. The upward move- 
ment in prices continued steadily, with most mills careful 
about selling beyond June unless buyers were willing to 
accept sales notes clauses to cover higher prices brought 
about by pending legislation. 


In the print cloth division ‘first sales of 80 squares were 
made at 53¢c and this was followed by 5% c, Several 
asking 55ec. First orders were taken for 39-inch 68x72s 
at. 4% c and followed by a number of good size ones at 
45ec. The 38%-inch 64x60s first sold at 37<c and final- 
ly at 4c in as large volume as several cared to take at the 
price. 

Mills did not alter their policy on deliveries, buyers 
finding they could buy May-June shipments. The usual 
custom was to deny operators the right to go beyond this 
period, though some exceptions were being made as on 
specialty constructions on which 10 per cent weekly ship- 
ments were arranged, with or without rubber stamped 
labor clauses where it appeared possible to get out con- 
tracts on time. 


In the narrow sheetings section the market was report- 
ed higher on every construction. The more conservative 
increase amounted to ec, a number preparing to hold for 
‘4c above their Saturday morning levels. There were 
sales made during the morning at Friday's prices, but 
this did not last long. The market was soon advanced, 
except in those quarters that preferred to withdraw their 
goods from sale. 
28-in.., 


Print cloths. 64x60s 


oo 


3 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 3 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s + 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s Su 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 45¢ 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 51 
Brown sheetings, standard 57% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 43 
Tickings, 8-ounce 10% 
Denims 
Dress ginghams 9 
Staple ginghams 6 
Standard prints 


J. P. STEVENS & CO.., Inc. 
Selling Agents 


40-46 LEONARD ST., NEW YORK 
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TEXTILE 


YARN MARKET 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—Yarn prices moved upward again at 
the week-end as the cotton market advanced and the 
trend of inflation of all prices became more pronounced. 
Many spinners withdrew prices until they could get a 
more settled view of the cotton situation and others were 
slow to sell for long forward shipments. 


The month of April proved one of the most active 
that spinners of carded yarns have experienced in a long 
while. It was estimated that shipments continued well 
above current production and that the total of yarn 
moved during the month was larger than for a long time 
past. 

At the meeting of the Carded Yarn Spinners Group at 
Pinehurst, it was brought out that in the last four weeks 
yarn sales have been 44 per cent greater than production, 
and shipments 19 per cent greater than production. It 
developed, also,.that during the first three months of the 
year sales exceeded production as against the more gen- 
eral experience of the last five years, when production 
during this period exceeded the quantity sold. 

Shipments by spinners also have run ahead of produc- 
tion in the last few weeks, which is explained here as due 
to the determination of the spinners to clear as much 
stock yarn as possible during the present buying move- 
ment. Selling agents of sale yarn mills are exerting pres- 
sure on tardy customers to get them to take yarn still 
due them on existing contracts. Some of these overdue 
deliveries are on contracts dating back to 1931. 

Sales were made last week without recourse to weak- 
ness in any quarter, though reports were to the effect 
that there fere more spinners who had slipped from their 
practically withdrawn position by making prices in line 
with what could be done in other spinning quarters. 
Combed yarn quotations remained nominal, as they were 
subject to fairly wide variations, though not as extreme 
as was the case two weeks or more ago. 


Mercerizers report that sales have been large, although 
many have not been actively soliciting orders for the time 


being. 

Southern Single Warps 40s 26 -27 
10s 14%-15 408 ex -28 
l4s 60s 
16s 16 -16% Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-Ply 
208 «17% Ss 14%-15 
26s 18 181 10s Ib -15% 
10s 19 -19% 12s 15%-16 

Southern Two-Ply Chain 16s 16%-17 

arps 208 1714-18 
Rs 14%-15 Carpet Yarns 
10s 15 151 Tinged carpets, 8s, 3 
12s 1514-16 and 4-ply ll - 
16s 1614-17 (Colored strips, 8s, 3 
08 1714-18 and 4-ply 14%-15 
248 1k «781 White carpets, &s, 3 
19%-20 and 4-ply - 
16s yA G1 Part Waste Insulating Yarns 
40s ex 8s, 1-ply 13%- 

Southern Single Skeins Ss, 2, 3 and 4-ply 14 - 

Rs 14%-15 10s, 2, 3 and 4-ply 14%- 
10s 14%-15 12s, 2-ply 156 - 
12s 15 -16% lfs, 2-ply 15%- 
14s 16%-16 20s, 2-ply - 
lfs 16 20s. 2-ply 
20s 17 -17% £368, 2-ply 2% 
26s 1844-19 Southern Frame Cones 
30s Rs 14%-15 
9814 10s 14%-15 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 12s 16 -15% 
14%-15 l4s 15%-16 
10s 15 -15% 16s 16-16% 
12s 1514-1 18s 16%-17 
l4s 16 -161 20s 17. -17% 
16s 16%-17 228 17%-18 
208 17%-18 248 18 -18% 
248 1814-19 26s 18%-19 
2fs .1914 28s 19 -19% 
30s 19%-20 30s -~—-19%-20 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Ca. 
Providence, R. I. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


Reg. U. 8. P. O. 


Seydel- Woolley 
Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 


The Improved Dobby 
Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury 


Bars and Pegs 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 


Get Your Man! 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating 
executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, 
parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value to our 
subscribers. 


Akron Belting Co., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: ridge, 1021 Jefferson Std. Bldge., Greens- 


L. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. F boro, N. C B.. R. Dabbs. 715 Provident 
Moore, Memphis, Tenn. Bide.. Chattanooga, Tenn.; W. R. Ivey, 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp., ll Mills Ave Greenville, 5. C.; J. vi. 
535 Fifth Ave., New York City. Sou. Office Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; 
and Warehouse: 301 E. 7th St., Charlotte, W. F. Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, 
N. C.. Paul Haddock. Sou. Mer Ga.; J. A. Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; R. M. 


Covington, 715 Provident Bidge., Chatta- 


American Enka Corp., 271 Church SBt., nooga. Tenn. 


New York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, E : 
aton, Paul 8., 218 Johnston DBildg.., 
Asheville, N. ©. Charlotte, N. C 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., Providence, Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y. 
R. I. Sou. Office: Independence Bidg., soy Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., 


Charlotte, N. C.. R. E. Buck, Mgr. Sou 
Reps Harold T. Buck, Winecoff Hotel, 
Atianta, Ga Frank W. Johnson, P. O 
tox 354, Greensb ro, N. C.; R. A. Single- 
ton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.: R. E. 


care Pelham Mills, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse 
Textile Devices Co., care Bladenboro Cot- 
ton Co... Bladenboro, N. C. 

Emmons Loom Harness Co., Lawrence. 


Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 5. C 
Firth-Smith Co., 161 Devonshire St., 
Sou. Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, Green- Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Wm. B. Walker 
ville, S. C.; 215 Central Ave., S. W., At- laiong, 
lanta. Ga.: Texas Rep.: Textile Sup ly Ji » N. 

Co.; Dallas, Tex ; a Gastonia Brush Co., Gastonia, N. C. C. 


Honeycutt, Mer. 
Sou. 
Barker Rocktord, fon General Dyestuff Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
1 H. Spencer, Mer New York City. Sou. Office and Ware- 
house, 1101 S. Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., B. 
Barkley Machine Works, Gastonia, N. C. A. Stigen. Mer 
Chas. A. Barkley. president. Genera! Electric Co., Schenectady. N. Y. 
Borne, Scrymser Co., 17 Pattery Place, sou. Sales Offices and Warehouses: At- 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, lanta, Ga., EB. H. Ginn, Dist. Mer.: Char- 
P. O. Box 240, Charlotte, N. C.: W. B. leston, W. Va., W. L. Alston, Mer.: Char- 


Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., Spartanburg, S lotte, N, C Coles, Mer.: Dallas. 
C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., Macon, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist Mer.; Houston, 
Ga Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.; 
Brown Co.. David, Lawrence. Mass. Oklahoma City, Okla ‘ F B. Hathway, B. 
Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett, Woodside *-. Dunlap, Mgrs. Sou. Sales Offices: Bir- 
Bidg., Greenville, S. C.; Belton C. Plow- "™ngham, Ala., R. T, Brooke, Mgr.; Chat- 
den, Griffin, Ga.: Gastonia Mill Supply tanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKinney, Megr.; 
Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Singleton, Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, Mger.; Knox- 
Dallas. Tex. ville, Tenn.., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Office: Johnston Bidg., Jj Barksdale, Mer.; New Orleans, La.. 
Charlotte, N. C., J. Hill Zahn, Mgr. B. Willard, Megr.; Richmond, Va., J. W 


Campbell & Co., John, 75 Hudson S8t., Hicklin, Mer.: San Antonio, Tex.. I. A. 
New York City. Sou. Reps.: M. L. Kirby, Uhr, Mer.;: Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, 
P. O. Box 482, West Point, Ga.: Mike A. Ga., W. J. Seibert, Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W 


Stough, P. O. Box 701, Charlotte, N. C.; A. * Kaston, Mer.;: Houston, Tex., F. C. 
Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. Bunker, Mer. 

Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc., Genera! Electric Vapor Lamp Co., Ho- 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.- boken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 
Treas. 187 Spring St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga.; C. 

Ciba Co., Inc., Greenwich and Morton Knapp, Commercial Bank Bidg., Char- 
St., New York Sate. Sou. Offices: 519 E. lotte, N. © 
Ww ashington St., Greensboro, N. C.; Green- Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., The 
ville. S. C. Akron O Sou. Reps.: W. “ on 205- 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co., Clin. ith St., Charlotte, N P. 


ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box Jacksonville. 
490, Atlanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel a.; Boyd Arthur, 713-71) Linden Ave.. 
Charlotte. Charlotte. N. C. Memphis, Tenn.: T. F. Stringer, 500-6 N. 


Carroliton Ave., New Orleans. La.: M. 
Corn Products Refining Co., 17 Battery Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, 


Place, Ne w York is rity. Sou. Office: Corn La.: Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., N 
Products Sales Co., Greenville, 5S. ¢ Birm inh: um, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. 
Stocks carried at convenient points Ww Jackson and Oak Sts.. Knoxville. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Tenn.;‘E. W. Sanders, 209 E. Broadway, 
Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 W. 


| 


St., Charlotte, N. C. 5S. B Alexander, Broad St., Richmond, Va. 
Mer. Hart Products Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
Dary Ring Traveler Co., Taunton, Mass. New York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. C. 
Sou. Rep.: John EB. Humphries, P. O. Box ‘lark, Box 274, Spartanburg, 8. C.; Sam- 
$43, Greenville, S, C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. wel Lehrer, Box 265, Spartanburg, 8. C.; 
©. Box 720. Atlanta. Ga. W. G. Bhull, Box 923, Greenville, 8. C.; 
Sou Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, 
Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Embree, Lynch- _ Mermas Machine Co., Hawthorne, N. J. 
bure, Va: Brow n, ne hbure. Aa. Sou Rep arolina Specialty Co., P. 
Gouedy, Greensboro, C., Box 520, Charlotte, N. C., 
Draper Corporation, Hopedale, Mass _ougnton & Co., E. F., 240 W. Somerset 
Sou. Rep.: E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Sales Mgr., H. 


Offices and Warehouses, 242 Forsyth Bt., Bank 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga... W. M. Mitchell; , 


Brittain, 722 8S. 27 "lace 

Spartanburg, 8. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr. Ala H Pp. Bee 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I., Wil- (hattanooga, Tenn.; G. F. Davis, 418 N. 

mington, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St.., Third St... St. Louis, Mo., for New Or- 

Charlotte, N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mer. leans, La.; J. M. Keith, P. O. Box 663. 

Sou. Warehouses: 302 W. First St., Char- Greensboro, N. C.;: R. J. Maxwell, 595 


lotte. N. C.. Wm. P. Crayton, Mer. Sou. Rhodes Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: D. O. 
Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. BE. Green, H. B. Wylie, 514 First National Bank ‘Bidg., 
Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sand- Charlotte, N. C. 
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Howard Bros. Mfg. Co., Worcester, 


Mass. Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth 
st... S. W.. Atlanta, Ga., Guy L. Melichor, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: EB. M. Terryberry, 208 
Embassy Apts., 1613 Harvard St.. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Guy L. Melchor, Jr., At- 
lanta Office. 

Hygrolit, inc., Kearny, N. J. Sou. Reps.: 
J. Alfred WLechler, 519 Johnston Blidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Grif 
fin, Ga. 

Johnson, Chas. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. 
tep Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 
N. C 

Keever Starch Co., Columbus, O. Sou. 
Office 1200 W oodside Bide Greenville, 
S. C., Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. 
Warehouses: Greenville, 8S. C., Charlotte. 
N. C., Burlington, N. C. Sou. Rep.: Claude 
B. ler. P. O. Box 1883, Greenville, 8S. C.; 
Luke J. Castile, 2121 Dartmouth Place, 
Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, 2027 
Morris Ave., Birmingham, Ala 

Lockwood Greene Engineers, iInc., 100 
BE. 42nd St.. New York City, Sou. Office: 
Montgomery Bide., Spartanbure. S. C., R. 
Barnwell, Vice-Pres 

Marston Co., John P., 247 Atlantic Ave.., 
Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Frank G. North, 
Inc., P. O. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of Ray- 
bestos-Manhattan, iInc., Passaic, ! J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan 
Rubber Mfe. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Bir- 
mingham, Ala.: Alabama—aAnniston, An- 
niston Hdw. Co.: Birmingham, Crandall 
Eng. Co. (Special Agent); Birmingham, 
Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gadsden, Gadsden 
Hdw. Co.: Huntsville, Noojin Hdw & 
Supply Co.; Tuscaloosa, Allen & Jemison 
(o.: Montgomery, Teague Hdw. Co. Flor- 
ida—Jacksonville, The Cameron & Bark- 
ley Co.;: Miami, The Cameron & Barkley 
Co.: Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.: 
Augusta, Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; 
Columbus, A. H. Watson (Special Agent): 
Macon, Bibb Supply Co.; Savannah, D. 
DeTreville (Special Agent). KRentucky— 
Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co.: Harlan, 
Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville, 
Graft-Pelle Co North Carolina—<har- 
lotte, Matthews-Morse Sales Co.; Char- 
lotte Supply Co.; Fayetteville, Huske 


Hardware House: Gastonia. Gastonia 
Belting Co.: Goldsboro, Dewey S5ros.: 
High Point. teeson Hdw. Co.:;: Lenotlr, 


Bernhardt-Seagie Co.; Rockingham, Roy 
Walker (Special Agent): Wilmington, 
Wilmineton Iron Works: Winston-Salem, 
Kester Machinery Co. South Carolina— 
Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, 
The Cameron & Barkley Co.: Clinton, In- 
dustrial Supply Co.; Columbia, Columbia 
Supply Co.: Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; 
Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: Spartan- 
burg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennes- 
see—Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; 
Johnson City, Summers Hdw. Co.; Knox- 
vile, W. J. Savage Co.: Nashville. Buford 
Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. Carter, 62 
North Main St.. Greer. 8S. C. (Phone 186). 
Salesmen: BE. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude St.., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; C 
Shook, Jr., 1031 North 30th St.. Birming- 
ham. Ala.: B. O. Nabers, 2519 27th Place 
South, Birmingham, Ala. 

Mauney Steel Co., 237 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey 
Mauney. Burlington, N. C.: Don L. Hurl- 
burt, 511 James Blidge., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., Inc., 
40 Rector St.. New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse: 201 W. First St., Char- 
lotte, N. C., Julian T. Chase, Mer. Sou 
Reps.: Dyer 8S. Moss, A. R. Akerstrom, 
W. L. Barker, C. Blakely. Charlotte 
Office: James I. White, American Saves. 
Bk Bide.. Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. Rodgers, 
910 James Bide., Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. 
E. Shuford, Jefferson Std. Life Bldg., 
Greensboro. N. C.: BB. L. Pemberton, 342 
Diek St., Fayetteville, N. C 

Nationa! Oi! Products Co., Harrison, N. 
J. Sou. Reps.: R. B. Macintyre, Hotel 
Charilotte, Charlotte, N. C.: G. H. Small, 
310 Sixth St., N. E., Atlanta, Ga. Ware- 
house, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

National Ring Traveler Co., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehous¢ 131 W. First St.. Char- 
lotte, N. C. Sou. Agt., C. D. Taylor, Gaff- 
ney, S. C. Sou. Reps.: L. EB. Taylor, Box 
272. Atlanta, Ga.;: Otto Pratt, Gaffney, S&S. 
C.: H. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala 

N. ¥. & WN. J. Lubricant Co., 292 Madi- 
son Ave., New York City. Sou. Office: 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. 
Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. Sou. Ware- 
houses: Charlotte, N. C., Spartanburg, &. 
C.. New Orleans, La., Atianta, Ga., Green- 
ville, C. 

Perkins & Son, tInc., 8B. F., Holyoke, 
Mass. Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, McKin- 
non Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
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Belting Co., High Point, 
C., BE. J. Payne, Mer. 
Robinson & Son Co., Wm. C., Dock and 
Caroline Sts., Baltimore, Md. Sou. Office: 
Charlotte, N. C., B. D. Heath, Mgr. Reps.: 
Ben F. Houston, Charlotte, N. C.: Fred 
W. Smith, Charlotte. N. C.; C. M. Greene, 
1101 W. Market St... Greensboro, N. C.; 
H. J. Gregory, Charlotte, N. C. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot: 
Charlotte, N. Walter W. Gayle, Sou. 
Agent: Branch Sou. Offices: Atianta, Ga., 
John L. Graves, Mger.; Spartanburg, 8. C.., 
H. P. Worth, Mer. 
Seydel-Woolley Co., 748 Rice St., 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Sipp-Eastwood Corp., 
Sou. Rep.: 
lotte, N. C. 
Sirrine & Co., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 5. C. 
Spindle & Fiyer Co., Charlotte, 


N. W., 


Paterson, N. J. 
Carolina Specialty Co., Char- 


genre Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy 
Ave.. S&S. W.,. Atlanta, Ga.. H. C. Jones, 
Mer.: Sou. Reps.: Horace E. Black, P. O. 
Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 
gheny Ave., Pa. Sou. Office 
and Plant: 621 BE. McBee Ave., Greenville, 
Littlejohn, Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
w. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, Greenville 
Office 

Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison 
Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office: John- 
ston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, 
Mer. 

Terrell Machine Co., Charlotte, 
Ee. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 

Textile-Finishing Machinery Co., The, 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Office: 909 John- 
ston Blde., Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 
Mer. 

U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Manchester, 
N. H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jor- 
dan Division): Greenville, 8S. C.; Johnson 
City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: L. K. Jordan, 
Sales Mer., Monticello, Ga. 

Universal Winding Co., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices: Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


U. S. Ring Traveler Co., 159 Aborn St., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.: William W. 
Vaughan, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 5. C.; 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, 
Ga. 

Veeder-Root Co., Inc., Hartford, 
Sou. Office: Room 1401 Woodside 
Greenville, 8S. C., HBdwin 
Sales Mer. 

Victor Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
%. L Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 
Third National Bank Bidge., Gastonia, N. 


2100 W. Alle- 


Conn. 


Bidg., 
Howard, Sou. 


C., A. B. Carter, Mer. ; 520 Angier Ave.., 
N. E., Atlanta, Ga, B. F. Barnes, Mer. 
Sou. Reps.: B. F. ‘Barnes, Jr., Atlanta 
Office: A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, 


Gastonia Office. 


Viscose Co., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mer. 


Whitin Machine Works, Whitinsville, 
Mass. Sou. Offices: Whitin Bide., Char- 
lotte, N. C.. W. H. Porcher and ae 3 
Dalton, Mers. 1317 Healey Bide., Atlanta, 
Ga. Sou Reps.: M. P. Thomas, Charlotte 
Office; I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co., Whit- 
insville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 
2029 Bast Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C. 

Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Rep Precision Gear & Machine Co., 
Charlotte, N. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co., Passaic, 
Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 305 W. Fischer 
Ave., Greensboro, N. C.; M. Costello, 2308 
E. 4th St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


N. J. Sou. 


— 


Cotton Goods Active 


“The Farm Relief-Smith Cotton 
Pool-Inflation Bill is, by Senate ac- 
tion, one step nearer to becoming a 
law. It now goes to conference for 
the finishing touches. Meanwhile, 
since the Smith Cotton Pool Bill was 
killed through pocket veto by Mr. 
Hoover a vast lot of cotton has gone 
into the furrow; much more will go 
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before this provision of the present 
Bill can be made effective—another 
case of “it might have been,” charge- 
able to the late Administration. The 
effect of the Farm Relief Bill upon 
industry will rest almost entirely up- 
on the wisdom and degree of its ap- 
plication, Prayers will be needed for 
those charged with this vast respons- 
ibility, Southeastern Cottons, Inc., 
reports. 

‘An important meeting was held 
recently at Washington—a gathering 
which may be very far-reaching in its 
effect and which may play a promi- 
nent part in the program for business 
recovery. The meeting was sponsored 
by trade and industrial associations 
of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and their 60,000 members 
to aid actively in the present emerg- 
ency. The purpose of the meeting was 
to urge a National Industrial Coun- 
cil. The “Council” would mobilize 
the business and manufacturing inter- 
ests of the country on the most intel- 
ligent scale and make available to the 
President and his Cabinet their vast 
sources of information and data for 
national planning; it would also place 
at the disposal of the President the 
services of those individuals in the 
business world best qualified by abili- 
ty, experience and reputation, and 
who, in turn, would obtain the coop- 
eration of their respective groups and 
through their associations would 
translate any plans into effective ac- 
tion. The establishment of such a 
“Council” is a movement of prime im- 
portance and would be almost inval- 
uable now in aiding business recovery. 

‘‘A second constructive event of the 
week was the series of interviews at 
the White House preliminary to the 
World Economic Conference in June. 
The final results of world discussions 
do not always fulfill expectations but, 
under the stress of existing conditions, 
we are justified in hoping that the 
World Conference in June will de- 
velop international benefits such as 
moderation of trade restrictions, im- 
provement in the status of silver and 
the re-establishment of international 
monetary exchange rates, all of which 
should help restore world commerce. 

“Commodity prices have responded 
materially to the program for some 
form of controlled inflation, and the 
enactment of the Thomas Amend- 
ment in approximately its present 
form seems assured. The degree to 
which inflation will be used undoubt- 
edly depends upon requirements as 
they develop in the future. 

‘Advices from Washington indicate 
that the Allotment Tax provision of 
the Farm Bill, as it applies to cotton 
goods, will not be used to any consid- 
erable extent in the immediate future. 
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However, we may reasonably expect 
some form of labor legislation similar 
to the provisions of the Black Bill, 
although reports now indicate that 
it will not become effective before 
early July. 

“Cotton goods prices have ad- 
vanced steadily during the past week 
and buying for nearby delivery has, 
in many cases, developed a real 
scarcity of goods; as the week closed 
prices were firm with moderate in- 
quiry for additional goods at current 
prices. The industry as a whole is 
limiting: sales to June 15 or June 30 
delivery, unless the contract includes 
the protectionary labor cost clause. 

“During the past week the mills 
which we represent have sold a sub- 
stantial yardage of narrow sheetings, 
colored goods, towels and wide fab- 
rics; print cloths, broadcloths, narrow 
drills and twills have sold in moderate 
quantities. 


Institute Gains in 
Suit Cotton Volume 


Gains in cotton wash suit, business 
rangin as high as 25 and 50 per cent 
by important manufacturer forecast 
further increase in men’s interest in 
cool, comfortable apparel this sum- 
mer, according to the Cotton-Textile 
Institute. 

Inquiries received by the institute 
relative to new weaves and patterns 
appropriate for wash suits also reveal 
unusual attention on the part of both 
garment manufacturers and retailers 
to this type of clothing. Consumer 
interest will be stimulated by special 
promotions during National Cotton 
Week as recommended in merchandis- 
ing bulletins sent out to the retail 
trade by the institute. Many stores 
will spotlight complete cotton en- 
sembles, combining cotton ties and 
other haberdashery items with men’s 
wash suits, slacks and sports wear. 

‘Progress in anti-shrinkage pro- 
cessing and creaseless finish supple- 
menting improvement in weaves and 
designs that take the high visibility’ 
out of cotton suits and other factors 
contributing to greater consumer ac- 
ceptance of this apparel, the Institute 
states. The new wrinkle-resistant fab- 
rics will be introduced for the first 
time this summer. It is now possible 
to have cotton wash suits meeting the 
average man’s preference for conven- 
tional appearance, equally as immune 
from unwanted wrinkles as fabrics of 
animal fibre, and offering the addi- 
tional advantages of summer comfort 
and economy with lowered charges for 
satisfactory laundering now in effect 
in all parts of the country,” the in- 

stitute states. 
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American Cotton Manufacturers Meet At 
Pinehurst 


(Continued from Page 6) 


marketing of those textiles, and is considered a valuable 
contribution to that branch of the industry. 

“A similar study is now being completed of the cotton 
manufacturing industry, entitled, ‘Merchandising Meth- 
ods and Organization of the Cotton Textile Industry,’ by 
Dr. Melvin T. Copeland and Prof. Edmund P. Learned, 
of the Harvard University School of Business Adminis- 
tration. It will soon be ready for distribution, and it is 
hoped that it will be useful to the cotton branch of the 
textile industry. 

“Both scientific research and practical investigation of 
industrial phases of the industry are also receiving close 
attention. The research work is being conducted in some 
of the leading institutions in this country and abroad by 
twenty specially trained men who are giving their entire 
time to it. Enough work has already been done to fore- 
cast its importance and usefulness. This work in no 
wise duplicates the more elementary work of the textile 
schools and the textile associations, but is the type of 
research work that is being conducted by other great 
industries of the nation, and which have contributed so 
largely to their development and success. It has reached 
a point where no industry can keep abreast of the times 
that does not conduct scientific research, and we are 
indeed fortunate to be able to get that kind of work 
under way in our industry on such a large scale. 

“] know you will be particularly interested in one piece 
of work which the Textile Foundation is beginning. For 
a number of years this Association has devoted consider- 
abble time and thought toward Textile Education. - We 
have recognized that it has not been standardized in the 
institutions devoted to that work. For example, resolu- 
tions were passed by this Association in 1924 and 1925 
on the subject and authorizing the appointment of com- 
mittees to co-operate with the textile schools. The great- 
est trouble has been the lack of standardization of, work 
in the different schools. The Textile Foundation has had 
the same feeling, and has already taken the following 
steps: 

“An Advisory Committee consisting of Dr. Carl Comp- 
ton, president, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dean Robert E. Doherty, Yale Engineering School, Yale 
University: Dr. E. C. Brooks, president, State College, 
The Greater University of North Carolina. 

“These men have already had a meeting and are en- 
gaged in selecting a competent man to make a survey of 
all the textile schools in the United States and of their 
work. after which they will make a report to the Textile 
Foundation and recommend what should be done in the 
wav of standardization by the different textile schools in 
the country. That recommendation will be submitted to 
the different textile schools for their consideration at a 
meeting that will be called for that purpose, in the hope 
and expectation that this important phase of our industry 
will be brought up to the highest possible standard. 

“During the past year Mr. Henry B. Thompson, presi- 
dent of the United States Finishing Company, one of the 
members of the Foundation, retired on account of his 
health, and his place was taken by Mr. Frank D, Cheney, 
of Cheney Bros., silk manufacturers, South Manchester, 
Conn. 

To refresh your memory, the Textile Foundation was 
incorporated by Act of Congress to dispose of certain 
sums of moneys accumulated by the Government during 
the war in connection with the handling of dyestuffs, etc. 
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There are no stockholders, and the Board of Directors is 
as follows: Franklin W. Hobbs, Chairman: Stuart W. 
Cramer, Treasurer; Henry A. Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Daniel C. Roper, Secretary of Commerce: 
Frank D. Cheney; Edward T. Pickard, Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer.” 


Address of President B. B. Gossett 
(Continued from Page 4) 


operating at about 95 per cent of a normal day run. This 
means the South is operating considerably more than 100 
per cent of a normal day run. With the possible exception 
of food and beer, ours is the only industry in America so 
far as I know that is operating on such a scale. The steel 
industry, for example, is operating at about 20 per cent 
of normal. Practically all other industries are operating 
on greatly curtailed schedules. In my opinion there is not 
the slightest justification at this time for the cotton tex- 
tile industry operating 95 per cent of a normal day run. 


It has been apparent that some mill men at times fall 
into the error of doubting the value of statistics. We hear 
the inquiry, “What good is accomplished by all these tab- 
ulations after you have gone to the work of preparing 
them?” The answer is that much depends on the use you 
make of them, Abraham Lincoln once said, “If we could 
first know where we are and whither we are going, we 
could better judge what to do and how to do it.” Sta- 
tistics serve exactly that kind of a guidepost. Without 
them, we are absolutely in the dark and have no infor- 
mation beyond what is conveyed to us by grape-vine 
rumor. Information received from these sources is seldom 
dependable. A number of years ago, before we had carded 
yarn statistics, 1 recall the frequent market rumors of 
tremendous stocks of carded yarn that were being piled 
up by the mills. There was no way of refuting these 
rumors, because the facts were unknown. No such rumors. 
however, have been current during the last several years 
when we have had statistics. Prices, while unsatisfactory, 
have nevertheless been free of attack from that angle. 


Some people have become discouraged because the 
Statistics have not helped the mills to make a profit. They 
have pointed to the steadily dwindling manufacturing 
margins as an example of the futility of statistical reports. 
This, it seems to me, is a short-sighted viewpoint. Sta- 
tistics have hardly more than an academic interest if they 
are not put to use and accepted as a basis for aggressive 
attack upon merchandising problems. If they have not 
brought helpful results, the inference is plain that we 
have not given up enough of our highly individualistic 
attitude and that we must, therefore, see our objectives 
still further in advance of any accomplishment hereto- 
fore. The tremendous recession in earnings suffered by the 
steel, automobile, oil and other highly organized indus- 
tries clearly indicates that this is an abnomal period in 
our economic life and therefore no time for discourage- 
ment over the lack of results from cooperative efforts. It 
is easy to imagine that conditions in our industry would 
have been much worse during the depression but for the 
reliable statistical data that we have received in the many 
different groups. 


It must be evident to all that there is something about 
our present system that is fundamentally wrong—some- 
thing that is dissipating our energies and bleeding our 
plants to death. Some seem to feel that because we have 
the potential capacity for production in excess of normal 
consumption we should turn our every pound that we can 
produce, regardless of the consequences. If this is the case, 
it seems to me that we stand indicted before the world for 
a type of incompetence that will deserve its fate. 
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But there are some who may say that we are not over- 
producing. They will point to the figures for the year 1932 
which seemingly reveal a balanced production in relation 
to demand and yet they must admit that in spite of this 
the price movement of staple fabrics during the year was 
not satisfactory and constantly sinking lower. The truth 
is that considering the year as a whole, production was 
fairly well balanced to demand. Unfortunately, however, 
this does not take into account seasonal fluctuations. It 
does not take into account the imperative need of balanc- 
ing potential production to demand, not mentioning the 
disposition of many mills to press continuouly for an out- 
let for a tremendous excess yardage of merchandise, espec- 
ially in quiet market periods when the trade is in no 
humor to buy. After all, it is this unbalanced adjustment 
between demand and volume of goods offered that is 
largely responsible for the tremendous shrinkage in manu- 
facturing margins. 

A careful study of the month to month reports clear- 
ly indicates that there are wide seasonal swings in operat- 
ing time over a 12-month period. For example, in 1930 
the low point in mill operations during August was 35 
per cent under the peak of January; in 1929 the difference 
between the summer dull period and the peak amounted 
to 15 per cent and in 1928 to 28 per cent. In 1932, July 
running time was 45 per cent less than the peak in Oct- 
ober. This restricted demand in summer is of such regular 
occurence that I am confident the mills are at last begin- 
ning to realize its significance and will hereafter manifest, 
I hope, a disposition to adjust there operations and sales 
accordingly. 

The real unfortunate circumstance about these season- 
al movements has been their influence upon prices. A 
study of the records shows conclusively that seasonal 
downward trends in spindle activity ar accompanied by 
drastic price reductions, which are entirely dissociated 
from the price of raw cotton. In other words, when de- 
mand falls off in summer, manufacturing margins are sac- 
rificed. Indeed, the regular coincidence of these severe 
reductions in manufacturing margins with seasonal dull- 
ness is clearly shown by even a cursory examination of 
the records, 


At such periods prices fall to levels below the cost of 
production. Last summer, for instance, the average manu- 
facturing margin for staple print cloths was less than 10c 
a pound and narrow sheetings 6c a pound. Obviously 
these margins were insufficient to meet labor cost, taxes, 
insurance, supplies, selling expenses and administrative 
overhead. 

When reviewing such a record, it would seem that mills 
do not fully realize that absence of demand at certain 
times of the year is a natural phenomenon and 
should not give rise to anxiety as to ultimate business 
improvement. 


Active demand in the fall and in the early part of the 
year has occurred just as regularly as the falling off of 
demand in the summer time. But the lack of price resis- 
tance during the dull period injects a pronounced element 
of speculation and demoralizing uncertainty into the 
merchandising problems of our customers. 


Fluctuations in raw cotton create in themselves a seri- 
ous risk for our customers, as the adjustment of merchan- 
dise made from fabrics and yarn to such conditions is 
unavoidable. But the added problems of panicky price 
reductions, when, in response to natural conditions in the 
year-’round flow of business, demand for goods declines, 
constitute a burden on our customers, and therefore on 
the mills, which the industry should forthwith take steps 
to correct. Furthermore the establishment of low price 
levels during seasonal lulls makes the recovery to profit- 
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able levels extremely difficult. Naturally the low prices 
tend to determine the price-ideas of buyers so that a re- 
covery in later months to levels which, in fact, may hardly 
cover replacement cost to mills, appears to our customers 
as an unwarranted advance and are, therefore, resisted. 
It is a vicious circle organized by ourselves to our own 
detriment. 


It is obvious that in shaping our policies for the future, 
we must give greater attention to the matter of merchan- 
dising and distribution, make allowances for seasonal 
swings and adjust our operations accordingly. We must 
aim at profitable selling and place much less emphasis 
on the selling of volume, bearing in mind that a stabi- 
lized market offers the best incentive to volume demand. 
The violence of seasonal changes must be kept constantly 
in mind and production adjustments should precede rather 
than follow the customary slump in demand. No govern- 
mental agency forces us to over-produce. 


On the other hand, unless all signs fail, it is inevitable 
that the government will soon adopt such measures as 
may be necessary to force us to put our house in order 
unless we voluntarily do so. Among other things, this will 
undoubtedly mean the adoption of uniform and shorter 
hours throughout the entire industry, the allocation of 
business to insure the proper balance between production 
and demand and perhaps even a minimum wage scale as 
well as many other practices which may prove dangerous 
and far-reaching. 


Gentlemen, the handwriting is on the wall. The hour 
has struck. Therefore, in the existing crisis, the textile in- 
dustry more than ever before faces the positive need of 
sustained cooperation. Our problems athough great and 
numerous, can be solved if we once resolve upon a de- 
termined, courageous and intelligent attack. 


We have been hearing lately a good deal about frozen 
assets but not so much about frozen minds. Unfortunately, 
our minds appear to be frozen in the groove of over-pro- 
duction. Let us therefore thaw out our minds and put 
aside prejudices, fear and preconceived ideas; let us put 
aside old animosities and mis-understandings with a firm 
resolve to work together in the future closely and har- 
moniously for our common good. Just as we have moved 
closer together and stood shoulder to shoulder in com- 
batting dangerous and adverse legislation, so let us stand 


closer together in solving this nightmare of over pro- 
duction. 


The worst of the depression is behind us. We have had 
a long and lingering illness but the crisis has been passed. 
It was passed when the banks re-opened following the 
banking moratorium of March 6th. We are now on the 
certain road to recovery. Convalescence is necessarily 
going to be slow and trying. The attitude of the patient 
is going to mean everything. Above all things, let us keep 
in mind that conditions are different from anything hither- 
to experienced in our economic history. We have been 
fighting hard but this is a time when we might well re- 
dedicate ourselves to the task of launching a vigorous 
offensive with the determination of leading the country 
out of this terrible slump. We have done it in the past. 
We can do it again. 


But we must not be motivated by selfishness. Our mo- 
tives must be clear and beyond question. Our desire must 
be to serve our state and nation faithfully and well. In so 
doing, we shall be serving our industry best. We must put 
aside individualism; we must put aside unenlightened 
selfishness.and stnd together as one in a great irresistable 
push with stability and prosperity for all as our goal. Our 
task calls for all—everything—each of us may have of 
fortitude, efficiency and friendliness. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


MILL TREASURER AVAILABLE 


COTTON MILL Treasurer of large northern mill now in 

Cost liq“uidation is open for engagement. Con- 

8500 Di ny ig 10% of siderable executive experience, corpora- 
260 Looms tion and cost accounting. preparing and 
E oontro!l of bude: orporation reports, 

gine bank joans. pure hasing eorton and se - 
Good Tenant Houses ing. For appointment and further details 
Low Taxes—Good Location address “‘V,”" care The Textile Bulletin 


A Bargain 
For further information communi- 


cate G. P. W., care Southern Textile Manville-Jenckes 


Bulletin. 
—— Auction Approved 
HUNTER’S TRAVELER 


50—Whitin Cards. 1923. Providence, R. I.—A decree au- 
150—Draper Looms, E Model, 49” reed 2a le anville-Tenck es 
space, motor drive. thorizing sale of Manville-Jenckes 
4—S-L, Slashers, late model. Company properties was entered and 
400——-M. Draper Quills, 7%” and &”. here 
20—Whitin Speeders, 7x3%, 1920. approved in Superior Court here. 
Che sale will take place May 22, and 


HUNTER MACHINERY CO. 


a court hearing has been set for May 
610 Johnston Bidg. Charlotte, N. C. 


24 to confirm the sale. 


W ANTED—Position as master mechanic. Unde rthe terms of the reorgani- 


20 years’ experience with one mill. 
Good health; willing, hard worker. zation plan presented to stockholders 


Good references. C. E. J., care Textile and creditors last week, all properties 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 


Textile Mill Forms | 
Labels, Bill Heads, 
Letter Heads, etc. 

| 


To the wise use of our complete, modern equipment, 
which insures economy, we add the painstaking care of 
experienced craftsmen, careful supervision, prompt 
service, and a background of 


Over a Quarter Century of Knowing How 


Let Us Quote You on That Next Job 


Washburn Printing Co., Inc. | 
| 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Printers of Southern Textile Bulletin | 
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would be sold at auction, it being 
made plain that a new corporation to 
be formed by the present manage- 
ment would bid in the property. 

A $50,000 deposit will be required 
by the purchaser at the time of sale, 
and in lieu of this deposit an assign- 
ment of $100,000 in claims would be 
accepted. 

Lillian B. Anthony of Montclair, 
N. J., in a letter to Judge Alexander 
Churchill claimed to own 864 shares 
of preferred stock and 500 shares of 
common of the Manville-Jenckes 
Company and stated that she had 
just received a copy of the reorgani- 
zation plan, which she desired to pro- 
test as not just to the preferred 
stockholders. She asked a delay in 
hearing to give her lawyer time to 
prepare objections to the reorganiza- 
tion plan. 


Draper Corporation 
Earns $896,204 


Boston.—Earnings of the Draper 
Corporation for the year ended Dec- 
ember 31, 1932, are put at $896,204, 
according to a comparison of balance 
sheets. This figure which is equal to 
$2.56 a share on 350,000 shares com- 
pares with earnings a year ago of 
slightly more than $4 per share on 
350,000 shares. 

The surplus account fell off from 
$18,031,976 to $17,948,950, a de- 
crease of $83,026. This decrease and 
a write-off in reserves of $24,668 de- 
ducted from the total of $875,000 
paid in dividends, the write-down in 
patents of 75,000 and purchase of 
company stock at a cost of $53,898 
would indicate the foregoing stated 
profit. 

The balance sheet shows cash of 
$2,555,737 and Government securi- 
ties of $4,135,250. The cash account 
represents an increase of $1,396,174 
over a year ago, while Government 
securities owned show a decrease of 
$700,750. Current assets amount to 
$11,508,112 and current liabilities 
$8,614, or a working capital of $11,- 
499.498. At the close of the 1931 
year the working capital amounted to 
$11,345,994. 

In his remarks to the shareholders 
B. H. Bristow Draper, president, 
says: “During the past two years 
several new models of looms have 
been successfully introduced; these 
new looms give much greater produc- 
tion of a higher quality of cloth. 


Boston.—The Kendall Company 
voted its regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.50 per share on cumulative and 
participating preferred Class A stock, 
payable June 1 to stock as of May 
20. 
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Cards Prove ‘That 
NON-FLUID OIL 
Saves You Money 


Because in comb-boxes of cards NON-FLUID 
OIL outlasts liquid oil from 6 to 8 times— 
saving money on both lubricant and labor 
cost. 

Better yet-—NON-FLUID OIL helps prevent 
oil rot damage to card clothing because it does 
not drip, leak and spatter like liquid oil. 


Write for testing sample and full information. 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
So. Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 
Chicago, Ill. Providence, R. |. Atianta, Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charitotte, N. C. 


New Orteans, La. Ss. C. Greenville, S. C. 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


NON- FLUID OIL 


iN US PAT OFFICEA COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication af Less Cost per Month 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY SERVICE 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 
$1.25. 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


$1.00. 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. TompxKIns 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wma. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mil! 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. Nosre 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. © 
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Heddl features 


(reated for 


“Your 


Ten to fifteen years constant 


efficient service. 


Extreme flexibility. 


\ definite size and shape for 
every different warp thread. 


Reduction to an absolute mini- 

mum of warp end breakage and 

seconds, loom stoppage and lost 
production. 


Made 
Steel Heddle ingenuity and 


possible only through 


leadership. 


Write for details 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Southern Plant 


Providence, KR. I. 


Foreign Offices 


Huddersfield. England 
Shanghai, China 
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Cotton Card Grinders 


Woolen and Worsted 
Card Grinders 


Napper Roll Grinders 
Calender Roll 


(crinders 


Shear Grinders 


All Makes of Grinders Promptly 


and Thoroughly Repaired 


B.S. ROY & SON COMPANY 


Established 1868 


Worcester, Mass., U.S. A. 


621 E. McBee Ave. 

Greenville, 8. C. 

New England Office xs | 
44 Franklin St. 


NEW EDITION 


Clark’s Directory 


OF SOUTHERN TEXTILE MILLS 
NOW READY 


CLARKS 


DIRECTORY) 


SOUTHERN) } 
| TEXTILE MILLS) 


} 

\ 

| 


Gives capital, number of ma- 
chines, officers, buyers, superin- 
tendents, kind of power used, 
product and telephone number, 
of every Southern Cotton Mill. 
Also contains sections: “Hints 
for Traveling Men,” and 
Clark’s Code Word Index. 


Printed on thin paper, cloth 
bound, pocket size. 


Two Revisions Yearly keeps 
this Directory Accurate and 
Complete. A copy should be in 
the office of every concern 
which selis to Southern Textile 
Mills and in the pocket of every 


Salesman who travels this territory. 


Orders Filled Promptly 


Price $2.00 


Clark Publishing Co. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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